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INIQUITOUS AND ARTFUL PROCEEDINGS IN 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


(From the Guiana Congregational Record.) 


‘*Mosr earnestly do we entreat the immediate and special atten- 
tion of the friends of religion and liberty to two bills which have 
been suddenly introduced, and, with almost unprecedented haste, 
hurried through by our Colonial Legislature. 

‘* We have been taken by surprise. The advocates of ecclesias- 
tical domination. seem determined to entail on us and our posterity, 
if it be possible, all the miseries of bondage, oppression, and want. 
If their well-laid schemes succeed, by the bills in question receivin 
the royal sanction, then is their object secured, and the long, loud, 
interminable cry of ‘ Ruin’ is at last accomplished ;—not, indeed, 
through the noble act of emancipation—not by the predicted 
return of the half-civilised to barbarism—not by the indolent habits 
of the emancipated race—but by their own suicidal proceedings and 
schemes to entail on us and our descendants expensive and oppres- 
sive ecclesiastical establishments, and a twenty years’ insupportable 
burden of extra taxation by an Immigration Loan Bill of jive hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling ! 

‘* Nothing whatever, we are persuaded, can be done here to avert 
the threatened calamity. Our hope of deliverance rests solely on 
the Divine benediction accompanying and succeeding the strenuous 
exertions of the friends of unfettered freedom in Great Britain. 
We do, therefore, most fervently beseech them to interpose without ‘ 
a moment’s delay, seeing that neither of the bills has full effect 
until confirmed by the Queen in council. To their philanthropic 
efforts we owe a former deliverance from the fearful trammels of a 
400,000/. Immigration Loan Bill, in 1841 ; which, had it been suf- 
fered to pass, would, at this moment, have left us to pple with 
an annual amount of extra taxation of nearly 40,000/. for 40 years. 

‘If that bill was to be dreaded, the present bill is vastly more 
prejudicial to the true interests of the province ; not only on account 
of its having been grafted on another bill, concocted for the occa- 
sion, for the prolongation of ecclesiastical injustice for eleven long 
years to come—but on account of its su ded extravagance, and 
the proposed method of securing it at whatever risk. 

“*It proposes to tax the imports so as to meet the interest and 
principal of the said Loan to the annual amount of 50,000/. sterling, 
over and above the ordinary taxation for the civil and ecclesiastical 
i es of the colony, for twenty years to come. But on whom 
will these heavy duties fall? On those for whom the immigrant is 
expected to toil? No! but principally on the labourers themselves, 
who are the chief consumers of imported goods. 

‘* The bill is so constructed that the burdensomeness of the Loan 
shall not fall on colonial produce, nor on the incomes of the aris- 
tocracy of the province; nay, the high rate of interest is such as to 
furnish them with a strong temptation, as they might find it more 
to their advantage to speculate largely in Immigration Loan 
Bonds, than to trouble themselves much about the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane. Especially might we anticipate this, since it requires 
not the gift of prophecy to foresee, as in the case of their former 
immigration projects, that the whole amount of this Loan will be 
vainly expended—that their anticipations of successful immigration 
will be wholly disappointed—that willing labourers will be fewer 
instead of more abundant, from causes which have heretofore ope- 
rated to depopulate their plantations. Then, having been induced to 
embark largely their spare capital in so profitable an investment as 
five per cent. per annum, many of them may be disposed to think it 
far more advantageous, and far less troublesome, to retire from their 
ruined plantations to enjoy the interest of the Immigration Loan ! 

“‘ But, it may be asked, if this prediction of a deteriorated, yea, 
ruined province shall result, will not they also share in the general 
calamity ? Will not their loan (principal and interest) fail together ? 
No! The framers of these bills have effectually rendered themselves 
and their class secure against this danger. For, besides enacting 
the destruction of the liberties of any future representatives of the 
people, by making it unlawful for them, under any circumstances, 
‘to abolish, decrease, or impair’ the present high duties on imports, 
so long as the Loan shall continue unpaid, they have enacted— 
‘that all sums of money to become due and payable in this colony by 
virtue of this ordinance, whether the same shall consist of principal or 
interest, shall be, as they are hereby declared to be, chargeable on the 
general revenues of this colony, and to be preferent thereon to all other 
claims and debts, except those payable by the colony in virtue of the 
present or any future Civil List Ordinance.’ 


‘*We esteem the remarkable and ew J unlooked-for intro- 
duction and passing of the Civil List Bill above adverted to, as not 
the least important part of this scheme. This bill secures to the 
privileged clergy of the two establishments no less a sum than 
9430/. annually, independently of the enormous exactions which, 
; ‘. ' : F 





year by year, are secured to them by direct taxation on the incomes 
and industry of the community, the greater number of whom share 
not in their ministrations, but offer their large and willing con- 
tributions to uphold the ministry and ordinances of their own vo- 
luntary preference. 

‘“‘ The said Civil List was first settled under Sir H, M‘Cleod, in 
1840. We were patiently awaiting the expiry of its termin 1848, in 
the humble hope that means might be presented for relief from the 
ecclesiastical apportionment thereof. Instead of this, a further seven 
years’ security is sought to be guaranteed, for special reasons :— 
First, that our present legislators are fully aware of the prevalence 
of cabinet favouritism to episcopal domination, so that almost any 
scheme will be sure to succeed if but the church of the state be 
secured as its base. Next, that seeing the import duties are chiefly, 
if not wholly, devoted to the discharge of the Civil List, it would be 
useless to propose raising an Immigration Loan to be repaid chiefly 
out of import duties, unless they should guarantee a non-interfer- 
ence with the provisions thereof. And, further, they are aware that 
through the import duties alone shall they be able most efficiently to 
secure the planting interest from the present and future burdens of 
the said Loan, and more effectually reach the humblest and remotest 
consumer of imported goods. : 

‘* To this bill we urge the utmost vigilance of the friends of civil 
and religious liberty. It is more than probable that the present 
cabinet will be perfectly willing to confirm the Civil List Bil, even 
if the remonstrances of our anti-slavery friends should prevail to 
neutralize the injustice of the Immigration Loan Bill. By both 
our liberties and our future on are greatly endangered, and 
on your activity and zeal, ye British philanthropists, must we mainly 
rely, as the only efficient instrumentality whether for our safety or 
our rescue.” 

Such is the stirring appeal which has just reached us, and which 
we feel it our duty to present entire to our readers. gitiariretnag 

The substantial grievance consists of two parts,—a Civil List 
Bill, and an Immigration Loan Bill. : 

The present civil list ordinance of British Guiana was obtained 
with great difficulty from the combined court in 1840, on account of 
its extravagant and oppressive character. It was, however, made 
certain for seven years. Under these circumstances, the expectation 
of the people has been fixed on the year 1848, as affording, at all 
events, an opportunity for a new expression of their sentiments; an 
opportunity which is snatched from them by the present bill, 
which saddles them with the objectionable civil list for seven years 
more, that is, until 1855. : 

It is obvious that the passing of such a bill by the combined court, 
reluctant and intractable as they have shown themselves in former 

ears, is a direct endeavour to gratify and coax the government at 

ome; ‘‘asop,” as one of our correspondents expresses it, to in- 
duce her Majesty’s ministers to swallow some less agreeable morsel. 
This accordingly presents itself in the shape of an Immigration 
Loan Bill, by means of which the Guiana planters want to borrow 
in this country half a million sterling to spend on the importation of 
labourers, making the principal and interest, with all expenses (not 
less than a quarter of a million more) payable in twenty years, out 
of the duties on imports into that colony. ce : 

To say nothing at present of the merits of this bill—which, how- 
ever, are obvious enough on the face of it—the very fact of its 
being presented to the government in company with such a bill for 
the civil list, (the validity of this bill being made contingent on the 
royal sanction being given to the Loan Bill,) is primd facié evidence 
of its being vicious and unjust, and such as the Guiana planters 
themselves know they have no chance of securing, except under the 
influence of a bribe. And if the Queen’s ministers should be in- 
duced to advise their royal mistress to give her sanction to it, they 
will subject themselves to an imputation, from which they will never 
be able to clear themselves, of having sold the welfare of the colony 


for an extravagant civil list. Things of the same sort, perhaps, . 


have been done before, but there hag usually been some little regard 
to decency. A bribe so opealy ined we do not remember to 
have seen. : 
The same consciousness of injustice on the part of the planters is 
indicated by the crafty and indecent manner in which the bills in 
question have been passed. The public were not furnished with the 
usual notice of the introduction of new measures. The bills were 
introduced into the combined court on Thursday, April 25, by the 
Hon. Peter Rose,* and on the following day they were read a second 


* It is stated in the Guiana Royal Gazette that this gentleman is the 
manager of the branch of the Colonial Bank in that colony, but for which 
lucrative post he would be ill able to maintain his standing in the coun- 
try; and that the parties appointed, on his nomination, as agents for the 
loan in London, are all more or less closely connected with the same in- 
stitation. Our egntemporary justly says that these things ‘‘ bear an ugly 
aspect.’’ 
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and third time, pared thus being hurried through all their 

s within twenty-four hours. And while Oore eportan for 
’ pression of public opinion was denied, ‘organ of the 
government (the Cuidea oyal Gazette) says, with a coolness 
which we think has never been surpassed, that the measure evi- 
dently meets with general approbation, no voice having been lifted 
up against it! 

A voice, however, was very soon lifted up against this iniquity in 
the heart of British Guiana. On Monday, April 29, a meeting of 
the committee of the Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society was held in Georgetown, and a series of resolutions 

sed, which we insert below. 


1. That this Committee is filled with surprise and alarm at the sudden 
enactment of two bills by the Combined Court, the one to continue in 
force the Civil List Ordinance of 1841 for seven years after the term for 
its expiring in 1848, declared to be contingent on her Majesty’s allow- 
ance of the other, having for its object to raise on colonial security an 
Immigration Loan to the suprising amount of Half-a-Million sterling ! 
Wit!.out affording the community any opportunity of expressing their 
sentiments thereon. In each of which, also, the province is laid under 
the most stringent obligations to discharge the preferent claims of both, 
which claims on the Immigration Bill alone, will amount to 50,000/. per 
annum, exclusive of the ordinary heavy expenditure of the province for 
purposes civil and ecclesiastical, for the space of at least twenty years 
to come. 

2. That, seeing the local legislature has made the Civil List Bill 
contingent on her Majesty's sanction of the Immigration Loan Bill, this 
Committee considers it necessary to direct attention to the latter. 

3. That this Committee painfully observes that both the bills are 
designed to be honoured by the increase of the import duties—the fixed 
eat hy of the one being upwards of 39,000—the interest and gradual 

quidation of the other to the extra annual sum of about 50,000/., 
through a period of at least twenty years—which will fall with almost 
exclusive weight on the labouring population themselves; while the 
exports of the country are excluded from the burden. 

“* 4, That the lamentable failure of former attempts at Immigration to 
this colony on an extensive scale (to wit, the Hill Coolies, the Portu- 
guese, the Irish, the German, the American deputation, the Island im- 
migration, and the importation of Africans, with the failure of the Vene- 
guela steamer, &c., which have already occasioned an immense outlay 
of the public revenue, as well as of private property, without conferring 
the anticipated benefits,) this Committee presumes, ought to guard the 
country against any Javish expenditure of public mouey; and is calcu- 
lated to arouse the whole population of Guiana to consider the disas- 

ous consequences which must otherwise inevitably result to the future 
interests of this magnificent province. 

5. That among the evils to be anticipated, were these bills to receive 
the Royal sanction, may be enumerated— 


First—The temptations which the high rate of interest, and the 
extraordinary security on which it rests, present to such of the plant- 
-ing body who have spare funds, whether in this country or Great 
Britain, to speculate in the bonds of the Immigration Loan. 

- Second—The awfully ruinous consequences which must ensue, 
should the scheme fail, of which this Committee entertains no doubt, 
after the stupendous outlay of the Immigration Loan :—when, with 
a pauper community, abandoned plantations, lost credit, and ruined 
prospects, the owners of the Loan are secured their interest money, 
On claims preferent to all other demands on the province, internally 
or externally considered ! 

Third—The impossibility, in such a case, of ever finding means to 
be relieved of the principal of the Loan; so that the owners of the 
soil, and the speculators in the bonds, will be able to keep all the 
inhabitants in a state of vassalage. 

6. That seeing the local legislature have, by introducing, thrice read- 
ing, and finally passing these bills, all in the space of about twenty-four 
hours, afforded no opportunity for the expression of public opinion—and 
that the said bills cannot take effect until her Majesty’s pleasure has 
been signified by the Colonial Minister—this Committee accounts it an 
urgent duty to request his Excellency the Governor kindly to forward 
a copy of these Resolutions to his Lordship, with his Excellency’s 
recommendation of the same to his Lordship’s special attention. 

7. That, as it is of the utmost moment to this country’s welfare that 
his Lordship should not imagine these bills to have passed the local 
legislature with the concurrence of the people, a copy of these resolutions 
be likewise forwarded to the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society in 
London, beseeching them, without delay, to seek an interview with 
Lord Stanley on this important business. 
~ 8. That these Resolutions be advertised in the first impression of the 
Guiana Congregational Record, soliciting other publications to admit 
the same to their columns. 

(Signed) JosePpH Ketiey, Chairman. 


These resolutions exhibit so fully the demerits of the obnoxious 
bills that we need not enter further into that branch of. the subject. 
It is enough to say that a copy of them was communicated to the 
governor in time to be forwarded by the same mail which would 
convey the bills. Whether his Excellency has done his duty in 
promptly transmitting them is, of course, unknown to us; but we 
are enabled to say that they will be promptly laid before the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies by the committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, who have already taken up this 
matter with great seriousness. It is one of the petty and contemp- 
tible tricks employed upon this occasion, that the bills were passed 
on the eve of the depariure of the mail, evidently with a view of 

etting them into the hands of Lord Stanley a fortnight before the 
_jndignant remonstrances of the people could reach him, If the 
pple lord suffers himself to be cajoled in this manner, he will 


The importance attached to these bills by the West India arty 
is evident from the inqujty after’ them made in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Grantley Berkeley on Thursday last. 





SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


On Monday, June 3rd, a special general meeting of the Society was 
held in the second room of Exeter Hall. 

The following members of the Society were present :— 
Abdy, E. S.—Leamington Gibson, W. G.—Saffron Walden 
Albright, Nicholas—Charlbury Hooper, John—Kennington 
Allen, Stafford—London Head, G. H.—Carlisle 
Allen, John—Liskeard Harriss, Henry—Calne 
Alexander, G. W.—London Harriss, John—Darlington 
Alexander, M. B.—Stoke NewingtonHinton, Rev. J. H.—London 
Alexander, Ann—Ditto Hubberts, John—London 
Alexander, S. A.—Ditto. Holdsworth, J.— Wakefield 
Anstie, G. W.—Devizes Horsnail, W. C.—Strood 
Ashby, William—Hounslow Jowett, Robert—Leeds 
Ashby, Frederick—Staines Jacob, George—Reading 
Ashby, Thomas—Ditto Jeffrey, Russell— Peckham 
Ashurst, H. N.— London Kitson, M.—Brixton Hill 
Atkins, James—Northampton Lucas, Samuel H.—Croydon 
Bowly, Samuel—Gloucester Lee, William— Exeter 
Barrett, Jonathan—Croydon Lefroy, C. E.—Basingstoke 
Barrett, Richard—Ditto Langford, William—Hitchin 
Budge, John—Camborne Lister, Daniel—London 
Blair, W. T.—Bath Moline, Lydia, jun.—Stoke Newing- 
Beaumont, W.—Newcastle-on-Tyne ton 
Burgess, William— Leicester Masters, H. W.—London 
Bright, John, M.P.—Rochdale  ~- Morland, John—Ditto 
Braithwaite, Isaac— Kendal Norton, William—Peckham Rye 
Barclay, J. G.— London Norton, Thomas—Ditto 
Ball, Wm.—Rydal, Westmoreland Nicolls, Col. E.—Woolwich 
Beale, Abraham—Cork Norton, Thomas, jun.—Grange-rd. 
Brewin, William — Cirencester Oliver, James—London 
Bass, Isaac—Brighton Pease, John B.— Darlington 
Bassett, J. D.— Leighton Buzzard Price, Joseph T.—Neath 
Buxton, E. N.— London Peek, James—London 
Ball, Ann—Rydal Place, Richard— Chelsea 
Backhouse, Edward—Sunderland Pollard, William—Horsham 
Brown, H. N.—Shadwell Pollard, William—Hertford 
Crewdson, William—Manchester Pace, John—-Bury 
Cooper, Joseph— London Post, Jacob— Islington 
Crowley, Abraham—Alton Richardson, John—Newcastle 
Crowley, Henry— Ditto Robarts, Henry—London 
Crowley, C. S.—Croydon Ransome, Robert—Ipswich 
Clark, Joseph—Southampton Rosling, Ann—Stoke Newington 
Camps, Henry—Cheltenham Southall, Thomas— Birmingham 
Cash, William—Peckham Rye Sturge, Joseph Ditto 
Canning, Sophia—Kensington Sterry, Joseph—Kennington 
Carlisle, Rev. James—London Sterry, Richard— Croydon 
Crewdson, Margaret—Manchester Sterry, Joseph, jun.—London 
Clark, J.—Moorgate- street Sterry, Henry—Ditto 
Cash, Samuel— Peckham Stuart, Capt. C.— Bath 
Doyle, James—Norfolk Stacey, George—Tottenham 
Dent, Wm.—Marr, near Doncaster Struthers, William— London 
Dent, Elizabeth —Ditto Swaine, Edward—Ditto 
Dawes, Phoebe—London Smith, Edward—Sheffield 
Dickinson, Barnard—Colebrook DaleSturge, Samuel— Newington 
Eaton, Joseph—Bristol Squire, H.—Amwell 
Everett, Ann—Croydon Southall, John—Leominster 
Fox, Thomas—Ipswich Sturge, Edward— Birmingham 
Fowler, Thomas— London Scoble, John—London 
Fowler, R. B. — Tottenham Thomas, George—Bristol 
Fox, Francis—Ditto Tatum, William—Rochester 
Fox, Samuel—Ditto Tuke, Samuel— York 
Fox, Charles— Falmouth Tylor, Charles—Stamford-hill 
Fox, Charlotte—Ditto Thompson, George—London 
Forster, William - Norwich Woodwark, Rev. John—London 
Forster, Josiah—Tottenham Wiffen, Benj. B.— Woburn 
Forster, Robert—Ditto Wheeler, Samuel—Strood 
Ferguson, S.—Carlisle Warner, C. H.—Chelsea 
Grimshaw, Wm., jun.— Peckham Wheeler, Frederick—Rochester 
Gurney, Samuel—London Wheeler, Daniel—Bristol 
Gurney, J. J.— Norwich Young, Joseph—Chatham 


About.a hundred persons also were present in the gallery, as spec- 
tators. 

Mr. Smith, of Sheffield, said, as it was very desirable that, consider- 
ing the peculiar circumstances under which the meeting was held, they 
should have a chairman who had not expressed any opinion upon the 
subject to be discussed, he would move that Samuel Tuke, of York, be 
requested to preside. 

Mr. J. J. GurNuy seconded the motion with much satisfaction. It 
was put and agreed to. 

Mr. TukE accordingly assumed the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN Said it was not without feelings of great reluctance 
and hesitation that he took the seat, which upon that occasion had been 
assigned to him by the too favourable opinion of his friends; but met, 
as they were, under very peculiar circumstances connected with the 
constitution of the Society, and seeing himself surrounded by those who 
had been connected with, and long interested in the success of the 
Society’s objects, and who had been engaged in the great struggle 
which they had carried on with such a large measure of success, he did 
not apprehend that his post would be one of any difficulty. The senti- 
ments of union were much more powerful in such a body than were 
those of dissonance—all had met there as friends, not as opponents. 
They had been engaged together in a long and most important strug- 
gle. They had not yet arrived at their goal, and nothing would so 
pleasure their enemies as to see that important Society divided amongst 
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themselves. They would say, ‘‘ Divide and conquer ! ’—let the motto 
of their Society be ‘‘ Unite and conquer!’ Although some of the 
friends of the Society differed on some points, and although they might 
be important ones, still there was no division amongst them on the 
great object the Society had in view; therefore he presumed they had 
met there as a deliberative assembly for the purpose of elucidating truth, 
and arriving at that conclusion which would be most to the interest of 
the Society. Impartiality in the chair he ventured to promise, but no- 
thing more. Before sitting down, would they allow him to state what 
his opinion was as to their meeting? First, he trusted they met not as 
combatants but as friends, anxiously seeking the truth; secondly, he 
trusted that every one who engaged the attention of the meeting would 
be considerate of the feelings of others, and not occupy more of the time 
of the meeting than was necessary for the elucidation of the purposes of 
their meeting; and, thirdly, met as they were, a body of men who had 
been for a long time engaged together in a great moral struggle, and 
having been always fighting under the banners of love and peace, he 
trusted that those who addressed the meeting would be careful not to 
compromise the character their meetings had hitherto borne, but would 
in a Christian spirit confine themselves to the strict business before the 
meeting. He begged only further to say, that whatever might be the 
conclusion at which the meeting might arrive—whatever directions they 
might give the committee, he would still firmly adhere to the Society. 
He trusted that at the conclusion of their discussions, the line of the 
poet might be found to be verified— 





‘* Love’s quarrels oft 
In pleasing concord end.”’ 


Mr. Bricut, M.P.—Before the proceedings of the meeting went. any 
further, he wished to ask, what the body there assembled was supposed 
to represent? Was it to be understood that they represented the great 
body of anti-slavery feeling in the country? Was it a meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery Society of London? Or was it merely a meeting of those 
present? The proceedings of the day would go forth, and it would be 
quite as well that they should understand the exact position they 
were in. 

Mr. Scos.e, the Secretary, having been called upon to answer the 
question, said, the friends of the Society would remember that at the 
late annual meeting of the Society, an amendment was proposed and 
agreed to, calling upon the committee thereafter to be appointed, to call 
a special general meeting of the Society, for the purpose of considering 
an alteration in the constitution of the Society. The Committee accord- 
ingly met on Wednesday, the 22nd ult., and the question of convening a 
special general meeting of the members of the Society was amply dis- 
cussed, and it was resolved that such a meeting should be called, in 
conformity with the wishes of the annual meeting. Accordingly a 
printed circular had been sent round to every person in Great Britain 
who was a member of the Society, according to Rule 5, the circular to 
be used as a ticket, upon the member subscribing his name in a book 
provided for that purpose. The most liberal interpretation had been 
put upon the rule, and 900 circulars bad been sent out; therefore he 
considered that as a special general meeting of the Society, consisting 
of the members of the Society who found it convenient to be present. 

Mr. Bricut could not allow that so thin a meeting could possibly 
represent the anti-slavery feelings of the country, and the mode in 
which the meeting had been called proved it. He meant to attach no 
blame to the Committee, or to any one, but a ten or eleven days’ notice 
for so important a meeting was too short ; in such a time it was impos- 
sible to collect the feelings of those deeply interested in the anti-slavery 
cause upon the important question which had been raised. In Roch- 
dale, where there were many zealous abolitionists, and where much 
money had been collected in furtherance of the good work, only two 
had received notice of the meeting, and he knew it to be the same in 
many other places. 

After a desultory conversation, in which Messrs. J. Forster, J. J. Gur- 
ney, Lucas, Wheeler, and Anstie took a part, 

The CHAIRMAN said it might be taken to be a meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, Mr. Bright dissenting, and saying whatever decision 
they came to, it was too thin a meeting to bind the Society. 

The Secretary then read the following paper on behalf of . the 
Committee :— 


ExpPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE COURSE PURSUED BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, IN RELA- 
TION TO FISCAL REGULATIONS 1N FAVOUR OF FREE-LABOUR. 


At a meeting of the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, held at Exeter 
Hall on the 17th, and by adjournment, on the 18th April, 1839, the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was formed on the following 
basis, viz. :— 

‘* That so long as slavery exists, there is no reasonable prospect of the 
annibilation of the slave-trade, and of extinguishing the sale and barter 
of human beings—that the extinction of slavery and the slave-trade will 
be attained most effectually by the employment of those means which 
are of a moral, religious, and pacific character ; and that no measures be 
resorted to by this Society, in the prosecution of these objects, but such 
as are in entire accordance with these principles.” 

Among the means specifically recognised for the accomplishment of 
its great object—the universal extinction of slavery and the slave-trade 
—was that of fiscal regulations in favour of free labour. On this im- 
portant point the rule established by the Society was as follows, viz. :— 

‘«* To recommend the use of free-grown produce (as far as practicable), 
in preference to slave-grown ; and to promote the adoption of fiscal regu- 
lations in favour of free-labour.”’ ; : 

After two days of careful, serious, and deliberate consideration, the 
constitution of the society was unanimously settled, and a committee 
appointed, to carry its various resolutions into effect. Nothing, how- 
ever, required the application of the rule relating to ‘‘ fiscal regulations 
in favour of free-labour,’’ until the 25th June, 1840, when a motion 
for lowering the duties on foreign sugars was proposed to the House of 
Commons, by William Ewart, Esq., M.P. In anticipation of that mo- 
tion, and with a view of recording their sentiments on the subject, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted by the great Anti-Slavery 


- 


q 





Convention, assembled in London from various parts of the world, on 
the 22nd June of that- year, viz. :— ' 


‘That, impressed with the importance of avoiding all means of strength: 
ening slavery and the foreign slave-trade, this Convention ‘is of the 
judgment that the British Government ought on no account to allow of 
the introduction of slave-grown sugar into the British market, and that 
the friends of the abolition of slavery ought, in their individual charac- 
ter, to uphold this view.” . 


The rule of the Society, thus confirmed by the Convention, admitted 
of no doubt as to the correctness of the principle on which it was framed, 
nor of the duty of the Anti-Slavery Committee in relation thereto. 

The House of Commons rejected Mr. Ewart’s motion by a majority of 
95, in a House consisting of 149 members. Mr. Labouchere, then Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and the exponent of the views entertained 
by the Government, said, in the course of his speech, in opposition to 
the motion of the Hon. Member for Wigan,—*‘* No one, he thought 
would entertain a doubt, (in the event of the motion being carried,) that 
the great mass of foreign sugar imported into this country would be 
from the Brazils. In the Brazils no sugar was produced, except by slave- 
labour. He felt it to be a painful duty to oppose this motion ; but the 
question he had to ask himself was this, whether he would consent to 
give such a stimulus to slave-labour in the Brazils as would be produced 
by throwing open the market of this country to the reception ‘of their 
sugar? He was not able to make up his mind, that this was a ecurse 
which he ought to recommend to the House. He did not believe it 
would be agreeable to their constituents, when they understood the facts 
of the case.’”? He, therefore, opposed the motion, which, he added, 
would ‘‘ open the flood-gates of a foreign supply, and inundate the 
British market. with sugar the produce of slave-labour!’’ 

The liberal and religious press, the Morning Chronicle and the Patriot, 
took the same view of the effect that would be produced by letting slave- 
grown sugar into the British market, and opposed it on the same 
ground. "reser 

Notwithstanding, however, the decision of 1840, it was strongly ru- 
moured, in the early part of 1841, that Ministers contemplated such a 
reduction of the sugar duties as would let in the produce of Brazil and 
the Spanish colonies on favourable terms. U:der these circumstances, 
the Committee felt bound to appeal to the Government, the Legislature, 
and the members of the Society against a measure which, in their judg- 
ment, they believed most injurious to the cause they were appointed to 
promote. In their memorial to Lord Melbourne, presented on the 26th 
of March, 1841, they say they cannot look on the contemplated mea 
sure as man 

‘* One of mere fiscal arrangement. They regard it as involving great 
principles and solemn responsibilities. In the relation which it bears to 
slavery and the slave-trade—in the strength it will give the one, and the 
impulse it will yield the other—the Committee find an argument which 
appeals with irresistible force to their convictions and feelings against it. 

** It is not, and cannot be, a question with them, how far the political 
interests and commercial policy of this country may seem to require the 
measure ; but whether the great principles of universal justice and bene- 
volence may not be compromised thereby. 

‘‘That in Cuba and Brazil, the great slave-markets of the western 
world, the cupidity of slave-dealers will be stimulated to increase the 
number of their victims, and that the cart-whip of the slave-drivers will 
be plied with redoubled energy to extort labour from reluctant bonds- 
men, should the reduction take place, there can be no doubt ; the Com- 
mittee would therefore earnestly deprecate the measure, as involving a 
criminal disregard of the liberty and welfare of millions of their fellow- 
men, and of the sacred obligations of duty te the Most High.”’ - 

Such were their views in reference to the introduction of slave-grown 
sugar into the British market; but anxious to prevent all misapprehen- 
sion as it respects free-grown produce, they added:— — 

‘* The Committee are far from being opposed to the principles of 
free-trade, in their fair and legitimate application. They are not in 
favour of monopolies. Hence they are desirous of seeing the produce 
of other countries raised by free-lahour, introduced into this. But they 
conceive that, to admit the produce of slave-labour into the British 
market, on such favourable terms as those which, it‘is understood, have 
been proposed, would, under present circumstances, give a bonus to 
slave-holders, supply a fearful impetus to the nefarious traflic in human 
beings, and consolidate a system of iniquity, which has been branded 
with deserved infamy hy the people, the legislature, and the government 
of this country.” a est 

The Committee, therefore, in concluding their memorial, respect- 
fully, yet earnestly, entreated his lordship and his colleagues in the 
ministry. OTE TS 

‘¢ That in the contemplated alterations in the tariff of Customs’ duties, 
provision may be made for the exclusion of the produce of slave-labour 
from the British market, and for the greater encouragement of free- 
labour by all practicable and legitimate means throughout the world.”’ 

In conseqtience of the public announcement in Parliament, of the in- 
tention of the late Government to lower the duties on foreign sugars 
generally, without excepting those grown by slave-labour, the Com- 
mittee met at their office for the special consideration of the subject, on 
the 5th May, 1841, at which the following resolutions were passed unani- 
mously, viz. :— : er 

‘* That this Committee have heard with deep regret, the announce- 
ment lately made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government to lower the Customs’ duty on foreign 
sugars, whether the produce of free or slave-labour, to such a scale as 
will admit of the importation of a vast quantity of that article into the 
British market for home consumption, especially from Brazil and Cuba, 
in which countries the atrocious system of slavery is maintained in all 
its rigour ; and the revolting traffic in human beings is carried of to an 
enormous extent. ’ secant Bate: 

‘‘ That the inevitable tendency of such reduction in the duties will be 
to stimulate the growth of sugar in those countries, by materially in- 
creasing the demand for it in this, by which’ the extent'of'' 
trade will be fearfully increased, and its unutterable wee 
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8nd degraded slaves, already in bondage, will be rendered more grievous 
and intolerable than ever, 

“That asthe’ Legislature of this country has declared the slave- 
trade to be pitacy, and the system of slavery to he inherently and essen- 
tially unjust, and has sanctioned a vast outlay of the national treasure in 
the suppression of the former, aud the abolition of the latter in the West 
India colonies,-it will be flagrantly inconsistent with its own solemn 
decisions, embodied in Acts of Parliament, directly or indirectly, to 
promote, extend, or countenance such enormous evils, or to seek an 
increase of revenue from sources so iniquitous. 


‘* That the Committee would, therefore, urge upon the friends of 


humanity, both in and out of Parliament, to offer the most strenuous 
and decided opposition to the measure proposed by Government, in so 
far. as it may affect the article of sugar, the growth of slave-labour, as a 
great duty which they owe to the principles of universal justice and 
benevolence ; and, as they firmly believe, to the best interests of their 


A petition embodying these views, signed on behalf of the Committee 
by the Venerable Thomas Clarkson, was presented to the House of 
Commons, the prayer of which was, that the House should ‘“ not sanc- 
tion the proposed reduction of the duty on sugar in so far as it is the 
produce of slave-labour.”’ 

In a circular of the Committee, dated 5th May, 1841, conveying 
copies of the memorial, resolutions, and petition referred to, to the 
auxiliaries and members of the Society, they say :— 


** The Committee, in offering their strenuous opposition to the pro- 
posed reduction in the duty on sugar, are not to be regarded as inimical 
to the principles of free-trade, combined with free labour. A commerce 
with foreigs cowstries in which such labour is employed, founded upon 
the most libera: principles, they believe to be essential to the ultimate 
prosperity and stability of nations, to their advancement in civilization, 
morals, and religion; and to the promotion of peaceful and honourable 
relations among mankind.”’ 


Up to this time scarcely a whisper was heard in opposition to the 
eourse taken by the Committee: but the publicity given to its proceed- 
ings, both in and out of Parliament, attracted the attention of political 
parties, then in the height of conflict for power, and by the one they 
were denounced as enemies, whilst by the other they were hailed as 
friends. ‘The Committee need scarcely say, that both parties were 
equally in error. 

It is proper, however, to state that, about this period, the Committee 
received intimation that the Liverpool and Birmingham Anti-Slavery 
Societies dissented from the principle laid down by the Society in rela- 
tion to ‘‘ fiscal regniations in favour of free-labour,” these were followed 
by the Anxiliary Associations of Hitchin, Worcester, and Devizes, in 
the same direction. In reference to the decision of the Liverpool Com- 


mittee, the London Committee received information that several influ- 


ential members differed from the majority of their friends, among whom 
was Adam Hodgson, Esq., whose celebrated letter to M. Say has long 
been a text-book to abolitionists, on the comparative cheapness and 
excellence of free as compared with slave-labour. The Birmingham 
Committee, on reconsideration of the subject, reverted to its original 
position; Hitchin has done the same; Worcester occupies the same 
oe as Liverpool, a minority dissenting ; the Devizes Association 

defunct. Besides these societies and associations, the Commit- 
tee received no intimation that the course they had taken was viewed by 
others as either wrong in principle, or inexpedient in policy; on the 
contrary, the friends of the Society generally, approved of their proceed- 
ings, and encou them in their attempts to give practical effect to 
the rule under which they were required to act. 

The great debate on the Budget, which involved the sugar question, 
terminated after nine days’ discussion in a division against the ministe- 
Fial project of 317 to 281, leaving the then Ministry in a minority of 36. 

A change of Government having taken place, the Committee felt it to 
be their duty to lay before it, through the medium of the President of 
ede: one Pah pve sed ved Ripon, the eset memorial, which in a 

eir view i - 
tons in auuareleedaern 8 on the question of ‘‘ fiscal regula- 

** In the prosecution of the great object which the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have in view—namely, the 

of Slavery and the slave-trade, by means which are 


" purely of a moral, religious, and pacific nature, they felt it to be their 


solemn duty to oppose the measure of the late Government for the reduc- 
_tion in the duties on foreign sugars, so far as it affected those which 
were clearly raised by the labour of slaves, on the ground that they 


believed the inevitable tendency of such reduction would be immediately 


to‘extend the slave-trade, and to aggravate and prolong its unutterabl 
horrors, while at the same time it would render the sonuticis of ees 
in | mere grievous and intolerable than ever. On the 
—_ principle, and governed by the same motives, the Committee feel 
to be their duty respectfully to approach the present Government, 
through your lordship,as the President of the Board of Trade, with their 
mare request, that the produce of the tropics raised by free-labour, 
come 9 Page ynaenees it may, may be placed on such a footing in 
relation che’ productions of the British colonies, as shall enable it to 
come iately into fair and full competition with the same. 

.** In further developing their views, the Committee beg permission to 
suggest to your lordship, whether it would not be greatly to the advant- 
age of yon varenen to reduce the present duty on sugars, and other pro- 
doe, ra: in the British possessions in the East and West Indies. 

bh a measure, combined with an equalization of the duties on foreign 
tropical productions of a similar kind, raised by freemen, the Commit- 
tee believe would have the further advantages of greatly increasing the 
comforts of the poor of the land, of leading to a rapid development of 
the resources of the British colonies and plantations abroad, and of 
opening new and extensive markets for British manufactures, whilst it 
w strike a heavy blow at the atrocious system of slavery, and con- 


sequently at the slave-trade, wherever it obtains, and would operate 


a8 an economical and a moral ; 
hal tion of slavery and the Nero harigg ment, in favour of the universal 


Pomutittee would <iill further venture to Suggest to your 








lordship the propriety of removing the remaining restrictions on West 
India commerce, so as to enable the planters and merchants of our own 
free colonies successfully to compete with the foreign growers of sugar 
by slave labour in the continental markets; and so as to admit of the 
complete equalisation of the duties on tropical productions, whether of 
our own or of other countries, grown exclusively by free labour. 

‘Coupled with a wise and judicious scheme of immigration into the 
emancipated colonies, which, on the one hand, shall throw open the 
labour-market to fair and honourable competition, and on the other, 
shall guard against the abuses which have hitherto unhappily marked 
the course of colonial experiments in this way, and shall be exclusively 
under the direction of the government; the measures which the com- 
mittee have ventured to suggest to your lordship will, they believe, in 
their combination, be one in the great order of means for securing the 
liberty of millions now held in bondage, for terminating the slave-trade, 
for greatly increasing the prosperity of this country, and for advancing 
the cause of universal justice and benevolence, of civilisation and 
religion, of freedom and peace throughout the world.” 

This memorial was presented to Lord Ripon on the 10th September, 
1841; and, as no event of importance occurred, likely to affect the 
question, the committee took no action in relation thereto, until the 17th 
November, 1842, when the mission of Mr. Ellis to Brazil to negotiate 
a commercial treaty, led them to present a memorial tothe Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, (Lord Aberdeen,) setting forth the bad faith of that 
country in reference to the suppression of the slave-trade, and showing 
that it is probable, at least, one million and a-half of slaves had been 
imported into Brazil, contrary to the stipulations of solemn treaties 
with Great Britain, and to the laws of the empire. 'The memorial con- 
cluded in the following terms :— : 


‘‘The time appears now to have fully come, when, in negotiating a 
new treaty with Brazil, means should be taken to secure the complete 
fulfilment of the slave-trade treaties, and guarantees should be obtained 
for their bond fide and prompt execution. By those treaties this coun- 
try has obtained the right of demanding, not only the complete extinc- 
tion of the slave-trade between Africa and Brazil, but the liberation 
from bondage of that vast “mass of unhappy beings who have been 
unlawfully introduced into that empire ; and, happily, in urging that 
demand, the British government occupies a position in which her claims 
are sustained by the laws of Brazil as well as by her treaties, by the 
voice of justice and humanity, as well as by the spirit of the Christian 
religion. The committee would venture to suggest that her Majesty’s 
representative might avail himself of the present opportunity of urging 
on the Brazilian government the complete abolition of slavery as the 
most effectual means of securing, not only the permanent prosperity of 
the empire, and the development of its vast resources, but of opening 
the way to an enlarged commercial intercourse with this country. If 
the present authorities in Brazil are sincere in their reprobation of the 
slave-trade, which their own laws denounce as piracy; if they are 
determined to recover the honour of their country, which their prede- 
cessors in office have forfeited ; if they desire to stand high in the esti- 
mation of the enlightened and the moral of all nations; if they are 
anxious to secure the future liberty and peace of the empire, they will 
fulfil their solemn engagements to Great Britain, and give force and 
efficacy to their own laws in relation to slavery and the slave-trade. 
But however this may be, the committee trust her Majesty’s representa- 
tive will be instructed not to conclude any treaty which shall either 
weaken its claims to the exact and immediate fulfilment of the conven- 
tions and articles referred to, or which shall leave in slavery those 
wretched beings, who, contrary to their stipulations, have been illicitly 
introduced into that country.” : 

The committee now approach the period when an attempt was made 
to reverse the order of its proceedings. On the 16th June, 1843, at the 
sitting of the Anti-slavery Convention, held at Freemasons’ Hall, on 
that day, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, one of the delegates, submitted the 
following resolution for its adoption, viz, :— 


‘* That in the judgment of this convention, the introduction of the 
slave-grown produce of Cubaand Brazil into competition with the free- 
grown produce of the British West India colonies and British India, is 
rendered necessary as an act of justice to the people of this country, 
aud is in consistency with the principles on which this convention is con- 
stituted.” 

The motion was seconded by G. W. Anstie, Esq., of Devizes, and was 
discussed by various members of the convention. An amendment was 
proposed by E. N. Buxton, Esq., and seconded by J. T. Price, Esq., of 
Neath Abbey, viz. :— 


‘‘'That the introduction of slave-grown produce from Cuba and Brazil 
is calculated to encourage the system of slavery in those countries, and 
to stimulate the African slave-trade.”’ 

The debate on this important question was finally terminated by the 
convention, on the motion of Jobn Allen, Esq., of Liskeard, seconded 
by Joseph Sams, Esq., of Darlington, adopting the previous question. 

Circumstances having come to to the knowledge of the committee, 
which rendered it necessary that they should again memorialise the go- 
vernment, they addressed, on the 9th February, 1844, the following 
communication to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., on the admission of frec- 
labour produce into the British market : 

**The committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
deem it their duty at the present moment to lay before you their senti- 
ments in relation to a subject intimately connected with the great object 
of their pursuit—the extinction of slavery, and the consequent cessation 
of the slave trade, throughout the world. 

‘* Not to speak, on the present occasion, of the objections they enter- 
tain to the principle of armed intervention with the slave-trade, every 
year and every occurrence deepens their conviction, that it is by the ex- 
tinction of slavery alone that the traffic can be brought to an end. No 
efforts of persuasion (which, in this case, arenothing more than appeals 
to the sense of interest) can arrest the trade, while there is a demand 
for slaves at so high a rate of profit; because no appeal to interest isso 
strong as that which is made by the inhuman traflic itself. As for armed 
intervention and treaty stipulations, all experience shows, that, without 
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abolition of the slave-trade, they have immeasurably aggravated the 
ferocity and destructiveness of it. 

‘* Most earnestly, therefore, do the committee desire, that the efforts 
of the British government should be directed towards the extinction of 
slavery in every part of the world, as the most effectual method for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. 

“‘ Great Britain has a market of unequalled extent and value for the 
productions of every country and of every clime; and she has it in her 
power, by opening this market on favourable terms, to connect advan- 
tages of large amount with the use of free labour. The duties imposed 
by our tariff on produce so raised might in such manner be reduced, as 
to present a strong inducement to all parties desirous of having access 
to the British market to prefer the free-labour system. 

“‘The advantages of such a course appear to the committee to be 
great and many. The prompt and almost immediate. success of it 
scarcely admits of adoubt. The happy result would be brought about 
by a process of which no party could justly complain; while the act of 
effectuating it would be wholly spontaneous, and one of internal admi- 
nistration, not of dictation from without. 

‘Under the influence of these considerations, the committee present 
their definite and earnest request to you, Sir Robert, as the head of her 
Majesty’s government, that a measure may be prepared for admitting 
free-grown produce from all parts of the world into the British market, 
on the same terms as the produce of British possessions. 

‘* A collateral, but by no means an unimportant advantage of such a 
measure would be, that it would facilitate the settlement of a question 
by which the public mind has been greatly agitated—viz., the relaxation 
of duties on imports from countries where slavery exists. Should such 
astep as the committee have suggested induce in these countries the 
abandonment of slavery, this question would find at once the happiest 
possible solution. If otherwise, Great Britain, by being rendered less 
dependent upon them, might find the solution of it less necessary. In 
any event, however, the committee cannot but desire that no relaxation 
of existing duties on the produce of slave-labour shall be allowed. It 
is enough—the committee think it is far too much—that Great Britain 
now does, by her unparalleled commerce, to sustain and foster this 
gigantic evil, and it is time that her course was in the opposite direction; 
but, at all events, it may be hoped that this country will be spared the 
dishonour, and the world the misery, of any further aggravation of 
this horrible system by our means. 

“*Entreating your serious consideration of these remarks, the com- 


mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society respectfully 
submit them to you.” 


Subsequently to the debate on Mr. Labouchere’s motion for an 
address to the Queen on the commercial relations of this country with 
Brazil, the committee presented a memorial to the President of the 
Board of Trade, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. This was rendered 
necessary by the references made in that debate to the opinions and 
movements of the Committee, and especially as the questions of slavery 
and the slave-trade occupied a prominent position in the discussions which 
took place. The House negatived Mr. Labouchere’s motion by a ma- 


jority of seventy-three. The following is a copy of the memorial 
referred to:— 


‘* From the debate in the House of Commons, on the 7th instant, the 
committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society are led to 
hope that, in the negotiations now pending with Brazil, a course may be 
pursued which will secure the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade, 
so far as that country is concerned. 

‘* No doubt whatever can be entertained, that a stimulus applied to 
the culture of sugar in Brazil, would be immediately and in a full 
proportion felt in the slave-trade, by the increased activity of which 
alone the additional labour in that case demanded could be supplied. 
But against the encouragement of the slave-trade the British govern- 
iment has been long and deeply pledged. Not less than twenty millions 
sterling, in subsidies, armed cruisers, courts of adjudication, and other 
appliances, has England spent, during the last thirty years, for the sup- 
pression of this guilty tratlic. It is by a revolting course of national 
perfidy, that this trade is still carried on by Spain, Portugal, and Brazil 
itself. Andit could not, in the judgment of the committee, be without 
gross and palpable inconsistency that, under such circumstances, the 
British government could adopt any fiscal regulation, the effect of which 
would be to annex a reward to the violation of treaties, and to lure 
thousands of men into a traffic in which British ships would bunt and 
capture them as pirates. 

‘The committee repeat their declaration, that they look with regret 
on all measures for the armed suppression of the slave-trade. Objecting 
to such measures on principle, they find their impolicy proved by 
experience, They cannot but think that a practical encouragement may 
be, given to free labour, by which it may be made the interest of all 
parties to prefer it to the labour of slaves. Can a question exist, whe- 
ther, if the produce of free labour from all parts of the world were 
made admissible-into the British market, on the same terms as the 
growth of British colonies, ‘a heavy blow and great discouragement’ 
would not be dealt to the system of slavery? Most earnestly do the 
committee hope that the principle they have thus expressed may be 
incorporated with the policy of the British government, and that all 
commercial advantages henceforth to be conceded, may become practical 
arguments—to which even slaveholders will show a quick sensibility— 
in favour of the renunciation of a system of oppression and wrong, 
which admits of neither defence nor palliation.” 

In consequence of the decision of the House on Mr.:Labouchere’s 
motion, and the anticipated discussion on the sugar duties, Messrs. 
Spencer, Blair, and Anstie, were induced to issue a circular address 
against ‘‘fiscal regulations in favour of free labour,’’ with a view of 
obtaining signatures to show to what extent the Anti-slavery cause were 
opposed to the rule laid down for the government of the Anti-slavery 
Society. From this circular, Mr. Blair subsequently and publicly with- 
drew his name. A counter address was issued by Joseph Sturge, Esq., 
of Birmingham, sustaining the rule. The committee did not deem it 
necessary to put forth any document in defence of the course they had 
pursued ; but following up the object they had in view, they called upon 


the friends of the Society throughout the country, to petition the Legis- 
lature, first, “‘to adopt fiscal regulations in favour of the produce of 
free labour; and more especially to pass a law which shall admit the 
produce of free labour of all kinds from foreign’ countries into ‘the 
British market, on the same terms as the produce of British’ possessions 
and plantations ;’’ and, secondly, ‘‘ not to adopt any fiscal regulations 
affording facilities for introducing into the British market the produce 
of slave-labour; inasmuch as such a course would incalculably : 

vate the miseries of the slaves, and supply a fearful stimulus to the 
slave-trade.”’ 

In the circular, dated 12th April last, which accompanied a copy of 
the petition, of which the foregoing was the prayer, the committee 
observe :—‘‘ The pending treaty between this country and the empire of 
Brazil, the late discussion in the House of Commons, and the probabi- 
lity that the policy of the government may speedily undergo some 
modification, combine to impress the committee with a deep sense of the 
importance and urgency of the step which they have taken; and to 
make them desirous that their example should be followed by the Anti- 
slavery cause throughout the country.” 

The short period of eight days allowed their friends to respond to their 
call, prevented many from forwarding petitions to the legislature, but in 
consequence of the appeal, petitions were sent for presentation to the 
House of Commons from Birmingham, Kendal, Carlisle, Hitchin, Col- 
chester, Stratford-on-Avon, Exeter, Sunderland, Glasgow, Fakenham, 
Oswestry, Torquay, St. Austle, Helstone, Darlington, Newton-Abbott, 
Reigate, Kingsbridge and Dodbrooke, Chester-le-street, Ware, Alton, 
Dublin, Belfast, Stoke Newington, and many other places. Besides 
this expression of opinion in favour of the views entertained by the 
committee, a considerable number of letters from individuals and 
auxiliaries, with one exception only, cordially sustained the rule of the 
Society now brought into dispute. 

From the foregoing narrative, it will be seen that, whilst the commit- 
tee have steadily and perseveringly opposed the introduction of slave- 
labour produce into the British market; they have, with equal zeal, 
advocated the introduction of free-labour produce from all parts of the 
world into that market, on the same terms with that from the. British 
possessions and plantations abroad ; and that they have not neglected 
other branches of the question, bearing upon the same point. 

Such is a brief statement of the course pursued by the committee, in 
giving effect to the rule in favour of ‘fiscal regulations in favour of 
free labour.” That rule is now subject to the re-consideration of the 
members of the Society. In their hands they would leave it, with an 
earnest hope, that a measure which, they believe, affects the liberties 
and lives of millions of their fellow-men, may have that calm and 
Christian consideration which its magnitude and importance de- 
mand. : , 

As a sequel to the foregoing statement, the committee would add, 
that on Wednesday afternoon, the 15th April, a communication was 
received by the committee of the Society, from George Thompson, Esq., 
as chairman of a provisional committee in favour of the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer's resolution for the admission of the slave-grown sugar of Cuba 
and Brazil into the British market, requesting the committee to submit 
the following proposition to the meeting of the Society, to be holden in 
Exeter Hall, on Friday morning, the 17th April, viz :—‘‘ That the 
latter part of the second paragraph of the fourth article of the consti- 
tution of the Society, consisting of the following words :—‘ and to 
promote the adoption of fiscal regulations in favour of free labour,’ be 
taken into consideration by the Society, at a special meeting of the 
Society, to be called for that purpose, and that in the meantime the 
committee be instructed to suspend action thereupon.’’ To this proposal 
the committee replied, that ‘‘ they did not feel it to be consistent with 
their duty to submit the proposition to the meeting ;”’ but on the morning 
of the annual meeting of the Society, they made a proposition to. Mr. 
‘Thompson and his friends, that a special general meeting of the Society 
should be summoned for the purpose of considering the part of. the 
fourth rule referred to, provided that, in the meantime, they were not 
called upon to suspend action in relation thereto, as that, in their judg- 
ment, would be tantamount to a condemuation of their past course, aod 
a pre-judgment of the question to be submitted toa special general 
meeting of the Society. This proposition, it is uaderstood, was.not 
acceded to by Mr. Thompson and his friends, but an amendment was 
brought under the attention of the public meeting, on certain resolutions 
of the committee, referring to the general business of the Society, 
which was finally carried. one 

The committee make no comment on the mode in which the amend- 
ment was proposed, nor the circumstances under wlrich it was carried. 
They beg, however, their friends to recollect, that they were. neither 
heard in explanation, or defence, of the course they have pursued 3-and 
they trust they may be permitted to hope, that _it will not be drawn jato 
a precedent in future. : 

27, New Broad-street,.3rd June, 1844. 


The Rev. J. H. Hinton.—Mr. Chairman, I rise, not in forwardness, 
but by desire of those with whom I usually act: not, however, in such 
sense that my friends shall be committed by my words, but I hope to 
represent their sentiments with a general fidelity. The occasion is an 
interesting and an important one, as is anything connected with the 
Anti-slavery cause. But this is more especially so, because there is 
brought under consideration, not a particular measure merely, but an 
entire class of measures—a principle of action; @ principle already 
adopted and acted on—long since discussed, considered, affirmed, and 
incorporated into the constitution of the society. This being brought 
into question, throws us back on first principles, and makes us learners 
of our alphabet again. Much depends on our decision, The dearest 
interests of multitudes are at stake, and we should all of us deplore it 
if this day’s meeting should issue in their injury. I hope to be calm, 
grave, and thoughtful. J am sure that I address myself to calm, grave, and 
thoughtful men, and that I shall receive a candid hearing. The con- 
sideration of the question is happily unembarrassed. There is a sufficient 
occasion for our meeting. A change of greater or less extent has come 
over public opinion since the formation of the society, and an instruction 





of the annual meeting has directed us to reconsider. We proceed with 
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perfect technical propriety. Here is the constituency of the society, 
duly and regularly convened. There is among us fundamental harmony. 
We all desire to promote the anti-slavery cause, and are only asking, 
how? The accidents also are favourable. Here are no excited feelings; 
we are all coolness and good temper, and we are going to continue s0. 
The subject is not new; it has been much pondered already ; our minds 
» open to information, and not far, perhaps, from ripe for a decision. 
iocnaonh to the question, therefore. To prepare the ground, however, 
let it first be narrowed to its proper dimensions. 1. The question does 
not relate to the conduct of the committee; either as to the principle 
they have acted on, or the manner in which they have acted on it. It is 
on all hands, that the committee have acted according to the 
constitution of the society, and that they have carried it out to its proper 
in seeking the abandonment of all discriminating duties on the 

uce of free-labour. 2, The question does not relate to any particu- 
measure, but to a principle of action—a class of measures—of which 
one, the sugar question, for example, may be prominent as an illustra- 
tion; but we are considering the class—the propriety of using fiscal 
regulations at large for anti-slavery purposes. 3. The question does not 
open a course of general and unlimited argumentation. We ask, 
whether the propriety of fiscal regulations in favour of free-labour can 
be maintained or overthrown—not by alleging the importance of cheap 
sugar, by descanting on our duty to our poorer fellow-countrymen, or by 
affirming the righteousness and utility of free-trade, but by arguments 
drawn exclusively from their bearing on slavery and the slave-trade. 
These are the only objects contemplated by the society, and supply the 
only topics with which we can properly occupy ourselves here. What, 
then, are the appropriate arguments by which fiscal regulations in favour 
of free-labour may be supported? 1. They are a direct and powerful 
expression of opinion against the opposite system. It is like a private 
person saying to a disreputable shopkeeper, ‘‘ I will not deal with you.”’ 
Even if the person who says this is so obscure that his opinion carries 
no weight, it clears his own breast; and this has its importance. But if 
the person be publicly known and highly respected, his opinion will carry 
weight, and constitute a mode of practical discountenance. Still more 
powerful is this effect, if the same course be pursued by many or by all 
respectable persons, as in the case of certain profligate houses, Now, 
no opinion in the world is so influential as England’s—as our own. 
And England is deeply committed to the use of her opinion, both by the 
attitude she has already assumed, and the vast expenditure she has in- 
curred. 2. Add to this the pecuniary disadvantage attached by fiscal 
regulations in favour of free-labour to slavery and slave-trading. Eng- 
land has a market as well as a name. To favour free-produce in her 
market is to exhibit a standing and most influential argument against 
slave-culture. If this instrument were used to its full power, it might 
effect a material, if not a decisive, crippling of the system of slave- 
labour, which, it is known, already labours universally under many diffi- 


- culties. 3. Fiscal regulations in favour of free-labour foster the growth 


of a natural and commercial element directly antagonistic to slavery and 
slave-trading. Other things being equal, free-labour is cheaper than 
slave-labour. Consequently, if the two can be brought into fair compe- 
tition, slave-labour will be gradually driven from the field. I say the 
field, emphatically, because I do not mean the house. I do not think it 
safe to say, that free-labour would ever destroy slavery and the slave- 
trade universally. Exceptions to such a sweeping assertion are required 
by facts. Gain is not the basis of a// slavery—Turkey and Africa to 
wit. It is conceivable, also, that domestic slavery might continue after 
slave culture should have ceased. The spirit of tyranny might uphold 
slavery, even at a pecuniary loss. But although free-labour might not 
be competent to the universal extinction of slavery, much would result 
from its extension that is worth achieving. Therefore foster free-labour: 
or, which is the same thing, adopt fiscal regulations in its favour. 
Here are three reasons for fiscal regulations in favour of free-labour, not 
altogether wanting in plainness and common sense. I now ask, what 
reasons may be adduced against theia? 1. That to which the greatest 
prominence has of late been given is, that they require to be maintained 
by force; and this is affirmed to be inconsistent with the rule of this 
society which pledges it to the use of ‘‘ pacific’’ measures alone. This 
objection is open to the remark, that it is at all events but incidental, 
and does not touch the real question. I think also, that the manner in 
which it has been brought forward indicates rather a readiness to play with 

pular feeling, than a desire to seek after truth. But let us ascertain 
its worth. It contains two points: one of general rectitude ; one of 
constitutional consistency. On the point of general rectitude it is ob- 
vious to observe, that fiscal regulations in favour of free-labour no 
otherwise require force than all other fiscal, and even social regulations. 
To object to them on this ground is equally to object to taxation of all 
kinds; to the policeman, the judges, and even the jury—for no jury can 
give effect to its verdict without force. On the point of constitutional 
consistency, my reply is, that the word ‘ pacific’ is, by this objection, 
strained into a meaning never intended, and not fairly applicable. Peace 
is the antithesis of war, not of force. Holders of the peace principle 
are not therefore no-government men, nor is the use of force for social 
purposes inconsistent with it. The word pacific, in our constitution, 
simply separates us from the system long pursued by the government for 
the armed suppression of the slave-trade. The preventive-service and 
the coast-guard, indeed, are armed ; but so also are the policemen. Let 
us therefore be consistent. If fiscal regulations in favour of free-labour 
afe to be swept away by the allegation that they require to be maintained 
by force, let all other fiscal and social regulations be swept away too. 
There is clearly no reason why this besom, which (like all new brooms) 
can sweep so clean, should stop at a particular point. We shall wait a long 
while, however, before we find many of those who adduce this objection 
willing to allow it its full sweep. 2. To fiscal regulations in favour of 
free-labour it is objected, in the next place, that they are inconsistent 
with the assertion of its superior cheapness, as put forward by ourselves. 
A rather amusing spectacle of giants at unnecessary toil has been pre- 
sented by the trouble which certain gentlemen have taken to convince the 


public that we have made this assertion. No doubt we have; and, if it’ 


had been possible to make the public hear anything, they would not 
have heard this for the first time at Covent Garden theatre. We do 
make this assertion, and we are willing to act consistently with it, But 





we do not see the inconsistency alleged. Such inconsistency could not 
fairly be inferred, even from a stronger ground than that on which the 
objection rests. If we had maintained (which we have not) that in the 
proportion and circumstances in which free and slave-laboyr now exist in 
the wortd, free-labour was competent to the expulsion of slave-labour, 
still we might consistently say, ‘‘ Foster free-labour—increase its capa- 
bilities—hasten its triumph.’’ But we have never said this. We have 
only maintained an abstract proposition ; namely, that, other things being 
equal, free-labour is cheaper than slave-labour; and we arrive at this 
inference only, that slave-culture might be driven from the world, 1F 
free-culture could be brought into full and fair competition with it. But 
are these two elements in full and fair competition now? Would they 
be so, if restrictions of all kinds were abolished? Clearly not. Slave- 
culture, possesses at this moment many positive and important ad- 
vantages. And besides, slavery has a capability of availing itself, far 
more rapidly than freedom, of any gainful openings for the extension of 
human labour. The despotic power which the master possesses over the 
slave enables him to compel, on the instant, an amount of toil which 
never could be extorted from a freeman; and while he thus kills off his 
human cattle with unusual rapidity, the eager and reckless slave-dealer 
furnishes him promptly with a new supply. Production by free-labour 
cau make no progress to be compared with these rapid strides. In such 
a race it must be beaten; and hence fostering care is due toit. And 
the more imperatively is fostering care due to free-labour, because the 
strife on this ground must in any case be long and severe. The vast 
interests which slave-holders have at stake would induce, on their part, 
a resolved and desperate spirit. They would not easily forego the op- 
pressor’s gains, and there must ensue an amount of suffering on the part 
of the slaves altogether beyond calculation. To abridge such a conflict 
seems to me to be among the first duties of humanity. We cannot too 
carefully nurse our young Hercules for his task. 3. A more direct ob- 
jection to fiscal regulations, in favour of free-labour, is that they will not 
answer their end ; that they will, in fact, contribute nothing to the down- 
fal of slavery. This objection is forcible, if it be true. It is made out on 
the general ground, that commerce, like the ocean, finds its level ; and 
that the consumption of produce anywhere stimulates production every- 
where else. Before proceeding to answer this objection, I avail myself 
of it as admitting by implication, that the further introduction of slave- 
grown produce will aggravate slavery, and stimulate the slave-trade. 
For the argument is, that these effects will also be produced, and to as 
great an extent, if we admit free-produce only, inasmuch 4s this will in- 
directly, as is alleged, give an equal impulse to slave-labour. The very 
structure of the argument, therefore, implies an admission (of what, in- 
deed, is obvious enough,) that the introduction of slave-grown produce 
would aggravate slavery and stimulate the slave-trade. On this objec- 
tion itself, I remark in the first place, that, to whatever extent this com- 
mercial argument may be true, it leaves the moral argument untouched. 
There are still to be considered the advantage and the duty of employing 
the force of opinion for the discouragment of slavery and the slave-trade. 
Even commercially, however, the argument is exaggerated. For ex- 
ample, if we abstract 40,000 tons of free-grown sugar out of the conti- 
nental market, it is said it will be supplied by sugar slave-grown. But 
this is an over-statement. The deficiency will clearly be supplied out of 
the general sugar culture of the world. And although slave-grown sugar 
may share in the general stimulus arising from increased demand, the 
article itself will be shut out from the best market in the world—a 
market presenting the largest consumers, the highest price, and the best 
pay-masters. Hence the stimulus applied to the two kinds of culture 
will not be equal, but very unequal, and free-labour will receive the 
greater share. Besides, the stimulus applied to free-labour would be of 
still greater comparative amount, if fiscal regulations were carried to 
their proper length. It is important to observe here, that the govern- 
ment measure annexing a discriminating duty of 10s. per cent. to foreign 
free-labour sugar, is not the measure of the committee. They have 
pleaded, and still plead, for the admission of free-produce on equal terms 
with that of British possessions. In this case a very marked and 
powerful encouragement would be given to free-labour, beyond any that 
could extend itself to slave-labour. It is by such a result that the prin- 
ciple of applying fiscal regulations is to be tested. The objection, there- 
fore, is not true. But, if satisfactory answers could not be given to 
these objections, and if it were found to be impossible to promote the 
extinctiom of slavery and the slave-trade by fiscal regulations, the 
strongest objections might be adduced against any further admission of 
produce slave-grown, which, itis acknowledged onal] hands, wouldaggravate 
slavery and stimulate the slave-trade. And in this case there would 
be the mortifying adjunct, that the effect was produced without any ex- 
pression of opinion against the system which produced it. If I am so 
unhappily placed that I must be indebted to the slave-holder, and minis- 
ter to his gains, let me, at all events, occupy a position in which I may 
give vent to my abhorrence of his crimes. But do not call upon me to 
join hands with the oppressor, or to fraternize with the trafficker in men. 
It has been alleged, indeed, and this is the only available plea in 
abatement, that an unrestricted commerce would, by promoting 
intercourse among nations, and effecting openings for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and opinion, be at once the surest and 
the shortest road to the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. I be- 
lieve I must put in here a plea which has already become celebrated in 
this controversy, and say, not proven. I would that it were, or that it 
were capable of proof. But proof, unhappily, and damning proof, is on 
the other side. As though gentlemen did not know that interest is the 
chief spring—the fons et origo—of the world’s opinions, the main im- 
pulse and guide of the world’s pursuits. The anti-slavery opinion of 
England, we are told, will diffuse itself in Brazil, if you open your ports 
to their sugar! It is kept out by your prohibitory duties! Why, Sir, 
the anti-slavery opinion of England does not pervade the whole of Eng- 
land itself. Still manufacturers at Birmingham make shackles; manu- 
facturers at Glasgow make cottons; and the Zuluetas and the Forsters 
send out ships from the Mersey and the Thames ; all conspiring to nourish 
the slave-trade, although there are no custom-house vexations to impede 
their imbibing anti-slavery principles. And as to foreign countries, the 
cotton-trade of America teaches us that the lucrative commerce of Eng- 
land does more to rivet the chains of the slave, than all her wisdom to 
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generate a love of humanity and justice. The free trade in American 
cotton has doomed a beautiful country, that once did not contain a slave, 

exas,) to cruel, and perhaps perpetual bondage. No, Sir; unre- 
stricted commerce never a tended to release the slave, and it never will. 
While it touches as with a magic wand every spot where the labourer is 
free, and converts the desert into a garden, it glowers like a fiend over the 
tear-washed abode of the slave. It will add shrillness to the conch— 
thunder to the whip—fierceness to the master’s eye. It will lengthen 
the hours of labour, and shorten those of repose. It will, in what might 
be called mercy if the process were not so terrible, abbreviate the period 
in which even now the sinews of man are worn out with toil, and his heart 
crushed with despair. It will drive more slaves on board British ships, 
to cut their throats in desperation when they cannot find shelter under the 
flag of the free. It will generate fresh insurrections for the now trem- 
bling planters and inhabitants of Cuba. It will throng the harbours with 
noble vessels and gay equipments bound for the African coast ; and, over 
many a blood-stained league of that desolated continent, it will bid every 
man rise against bis fellow, by murder and treachery to store the hold of 
the slave-ship with her expected victims. Free trade, Sir! In respect 
to regions cursed with slavery, its beneficent nature is altogether de- 
stroyed, and it becomes prolific of curses. There it is oppression ram- 
pant—or you may call the misnaamed phantom Moloch, for Moloch him- 
self never loved blood so well, or was so incapable of being satiated with 
it. Unrestficted trade with all the world! Why, in the name of com- 
mon sense, first have unrestricted trade in your own streets. Let the 
known thief expose in open day the produce of his midnight violence, and 
let no man be punishable for purchasing his plunder. Unrestricted 
trade! Then let slavers go forth again from the ports of England undis- 
guised, and put on board their accursed cargo without hurry or conceal- 
ment. Ay, let the Spanish, Portuguese, and Brazilian merchants !—it 
is almost profanity to call them such—be unrestricted too, and the traffic 
in men, like all other branches of commerce, arrive at the zenith of its 
glory under the banners of Free Trade! No, Sir; trade must have ‘its 
restrictions. And long, long will it be, I am confident, before this as- 
sembly, or any other assembly of considerate Englishmen, will consent to 
its release from those salutary restrictions which hold in some small check 
those twin children of the worst passions of mankind—slavery and the 
slave-trade. Considerations of a different kind have found a place in this 
discussion. You see (it is said) that the Society is divided: avoid disrup- 
tion, and concede a little in what is not essential to your object. But 
what is essential is matter of opinion. We are desirous to avoid disrup- 
tion: but if it threatens on the one side, it threatens also on the other. 
It is a subject, therefore, better mentioned on neither. No course seems 
to be left to us, but to seek the light of truth, and follow the guidance 
of principle. Whatever may result, some way of acting for the good of 
the cause will be found, and a benign Providence, in whose hands we are 
but feeble instruments, will, we may hope, overrule all for good. ‘The 
speaker concluded by moving, That in the judgment of this meet- 
ing that portion of the fourth rule of the Society which requires it ‘‘ to 
promote the adoption of fiscal regulations in favour of free labour’’ 
ought to be confirmed. 

J. J. Gurney, Esq., seconded the resolution. He must say that he 
donbted whether the discussion was at all in order. He doubted whe- 
ther the subscribers had any right in themselves to alter the constitu- 
tion of the Society, upon which they had all agreed, or to enter upon 
the discussion without the consent of all the members of the body. That 
was one general ground of objection ; but what pressed upon him with 
much greater force was, that there could not be the least question, and 
they must all unite in that opinion, that the abolition of these fiscal re- 
gulations would introduce into that countrya large amount of the sugar 

of Cuba and the Brazils; and there could be no question in the mind of 
any man, that that amount of sugar would represent so much of the 
blood, so much of the sinews, and so much of intolerable torture in- 
flicted on their fellow-men, (hear, hear). He spoke upon that point 
with some depth of feeling, because he had witnessed the sufferings of 
these unfortunate men. He had visited the barracoons of Cuba after 
an importation of slaves. He had stood by and seen them examined, 
thirty or forty young men at a time, like so many cattle; and he had 
known es of these estates without a single female. He believed that 
nothing could be more abominable than the whole system (hear, hear). 
The great object they should have in view was to endeavour to diminish 
the sufferings of their unhappy fellow-creatures ; and he maintained, 
therefore, that it should be one of the fundamental principles of the in- 
stitution of which they were members, to promote those fiscal regula- 
tions which were in favour of free trade, and which would have an un- 
doubted influence on a large scale in diminishing the stimulus to the 
production of slave-grown produce, and increasing the stimulus to the 
propuction of free-grown produce (hear, hear). He was fully aware 
that there were many difficulties in allowing the introduction of foreign 
free-grown produce. For his part, if he found that it would be the 
means of increasing the sufferings, or aggravating the evils of slavery 
and the slave-trade, he would not support the introduction of foreign 
sugar from the East Indies. If he found that he had made a mistake in 
the first instance, he would not go further in the same direction, and 
aggravate the mischief. It might be said, what was the use of excluding 
the sugar of the Brazils while they admitted the cotton of America ? 
Did the Anti-Slavery Society approve of that? Was there any one who 
denied that slavery had been immensely aggravated by a free trade in 
cotton ? (hear, hear). He did not deny, however, that the efforts of 
his friends near him in the promotion of free trade were for a noble ob- 
ject, avd they came recommended to his support and admiration ; but 
all those great principles had their limitations, and more especially with 
regard to articles which were sinful or injurious in their nature. For 
instance, no one wovld advocate a free trade in blasphemous pub- 
lications. (Hear, hear). Another case was where the article was 
produced by crime, and he thought the argument of their friend Daniel 
O’Connell as to a free trade in stolen goods was extremely appropriate 
to that which was the produce of slave labour. It was in the nature of 
things that the owner of the soil and the labourer should have a divided 
right to its produce, and that was settled by the fair wages paid to the 
labourer ; but if the grower deprived the labourer of that which was his 
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rightful property, it was manifestly stolen from him (hear, hear). 

his view the produce of slave Jabour had its foundation in crimes of the 
most abominable nature. There was tyranny, torture, bloodshed, wat 
in its most horrible form, and murder to its most appalling extent, an 
by those immutable laws which were written in the heart of man, it yee 
excluded from the priaciples which regulated free trade. He must say 
that he could not go the length of continuing his support to the Anti 
slavery Society, if they adopted the reverse, of what had always 
their guiding and fundamental principle. He thought it would be t 
death-blow to its utility, and that it would be folly to continue acrusade 
against slavery, when, by their own act, they had overturned the great 
principles upon whieh they ought to proceed. He had lately travelled 
in France, and from what he had there observed he could assure them 
that there never wasa time when united exertions were more necessary. 
If the anti-slavery public would now come forward with increased libe- 
rality, and with all the heartiness of the good old times of Wilberforce 
and Clarkson, and Buxton, he was satisfied that they would soon find a 
great change in the minds of the people of France. on the subject of 
slavery. If France abolished slavery, Denmark and Holland mast fol- 
low, and the United States could not then remain very long behind. 
then, when all the world could raise up their voices and declare 

they were free, they could give unlimited scope to the principles of free 
trade (hear, hear). Siig gk Sela 

Mr. Epwarp Smitu, of Sheffield, said the question involved a great 
principle, and be need not conceal it from them, that whatever, their 
decision might be, out of doors there was a strong feeling against the 
exclusion of slave-grown produce by fiscal regulations.» The present 
question was not the support or rejection of anti-slavery principles, but 
the best mode of carrying ont these principles, and it was for them to 
say whether they were justified in appealing to the government to lay.on 
fiscal regulations and to maintain them by a pecuniary burden upon 
those whose opinions differed from their own. Another question was, 
whether it was fitting in a philanthropic society to appeal to the govern- 
ment. He thought it an unholy alliance, and he believed there never 
had been sueh a union withouta sacrifice of independence and the intro- 
duction of political disunion; and if deadness did not come over their 
operations they were sure to be losers by their connexion with the go- 
vernment. He thought the government had no right to interfere in such 
matters—it was not their province, and they had had too much.of go- 
vernment in the church—too much of government interference with 
education, and too much of its meddling in every man’s private trade. 
If they went to the government with such views they must bear in miad 
that every other philanthropic society had the right to demand that their 
views also should be carried out by a tax upon their fellow countrymen. 
Such a precedent would be most dangerous to all civil and religious 
liberty. He would maintain further, that their objects could not be 
carried out by the course they proposed to pursue. Much care had been 
taken by the friends who preceded him to narrow the line of argument, 
by saying that they had nothing to do with the question of free trade ; 
but free trade was philanthropy on its noblest basis. Mr. Smith then 
referred to the suffering and distress which would be produced upon the 
already half-starving operatives of Manchester and Sheffield by a stop~ 
page of their trade with the Brazils, and declared that he for one would 
be no party to entailing so great an amount of misery upon his fellow 
countrymen. Mr. Smith then referred to the position in which Great 
Britain stood with regard to the slave-grown sugar of Louisiana, and 
contended that there would be no difficulty in introducing it, or the pro- 
duce of Cuba, as Louisiana sugar, into this country; besides the princi- 
ple was already daily violated by those who took the slave-grown cotton 
and tobacco of America, the tallow of Russia, in payment of Brazilian 
sugar and the wool of Saxony. Mr. Smith concluded by moving the 
following amendment :— 

“‘The clause in the constitution of the society which pledges the 
adoption of fiscal regulations in favour of free labour, having been 
seriously considered, it is resolved—That whilst, as individuals, every 
member of this society is left to pursue his own course, yet seeing the 
principle involved in the above resolution has given rise to great diver- 
sity of opinion, and cannot be considered as absolutely essential to the 
working out of the objects of this society, this meeting, with a view to 
secure the harmonious co-operation of all the friends of the slave, deems 
it best to annul the aforesaid clause of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society.”’ 

Mr. J. Bricut, M.P., seconded the amendment. He believed there 
had been a general recognition of the principle that prima facie an un- 
restricted admission of sugar was to be desired, as it would benefit the 
public and the trading community ; it would increase the wages,-and, 
consequently, the comforts, of the working classes, the great bulk of 
whom depended upon the maintenance and regularity of their trage with 
other countries. But the produce of slave labour was, it would appear, 
to be excluded on the ground that they were stolen goods. If they were 
not to trade with nations who held slaves, that would appear to be a 
ground why they should refuse to trade with any nation which com- 
mitted a crime of any other kind. If that principle were to be main- 
tained, they must refuse to receive the beans, and the wheat, and the 
cotton of Egypt, because the oppression under which the people there 
groaned was not less galling than the slavery of the Brazils. There 
were few there who were not perfectly aware that nearly all the produce 
we received from Russia was raised by serfs, who were publicly sold in 
the market. Now, if they would apply the rule—if they would apply 
the term of ‘ stolen goods’’ to the sugars of Brazil—why not carry it 
out, and apply it also to the produce we received from Egypt and from 
Russia? Again, was land which had been wrongfully and forcibly 
wrested from the hands of its original possessors as much stolen pro- 
perty as the goods produced upon it—if so, then why not apply the 
principle to the whole of the lands of America and even of Jamaica? 
These were not his principles, they were those of those who upposed 
the view he took of the question under discussion, carried out to their 
full and legitimate length. It was said that because of such traffic we 
incurred national guilt. Who were to be the judges of that? Not the 
gentlemen of the committee, who, however respectable in character, 
were but few in number; and Ke denied their right to say to 27,000,000 
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of people, that they must become more moral in their dealings with 
foreign nations ; and he dénied even more strongly the right of those 
few gentlemen to go to the government and ask them to enforce that 
more strict morality. Now, it was well known that we sent cottons to 
Brazil. No one opposed that trade—every one, even the government 
itself, all were most anxious that we should greatly increase that trade, 
Now, let them look at the Liverpool shipping lists, and they would see 
great numbers of ships advertised to sail for Rio, and but very few, 
or ‘nearly none, coming to Liverpool from Rio. Now, those 
ships which went out did not return in ballast; they brought home 
sugars, part of which was refined in this country for exportation, and the 
remainder was taken to foreign parts. Russia took many goods from us. 
For the purpose of the argument, say that she took to the amount of 
1,000,0002. ; but we took 2,000,000/. of produce from Russia. We must 
give her another 1,000,000/. in another way. Why, those very ships which 
brought the sugars from Rio, sugars which were bought «by our cottons, 
took them to Russia, and for them received tallow, hides, hemp, &c. 
Now, would any man refuse to light his candle which was made of Russia 
tallow, or to wear his shoes, or put on his shirt, because they were the 
produce of Russian hides or hemp, yet they were bought with slave- 
grown sugar, which again had been purchased with our cottons ; or would 
he suppose he incurred individual guilt in consuming those things which 
were the produce of, or which had been obtained by, slave-labour? It was 
almost a waste of argument to state these things over and overagain. But 
let him then come to the argument put forward by Mr. Hinton, that the 
reception of Brazilian sugar must give a great stimulus to slavery and the 
slave-trade. Mr. Hinton said that he and the friends who thought with 
him admitted the fact—he (Mr. Bright) did not know where or how he had 
ever done so. He could not admit it in reality, because it was untrue, 
but he would admit it for the purpose of the argument. The committee 
had memorialised the government for the admission of sugar the 
produce of free-labour from countries other than our own colonies. Now 
he maintained that it did not matter one iota which—so far as the stimulus 
went—which proposition, his or that of the committee, were carried, and 
if so, there were other and cogent reasons to prove that, for the labouring 
population of this country, his proposition ought to be agreed to. If the 
admission of the sugars of Brazil would stimulate slavery and the slave- 
trade, then the admission of sugar from any place other than our own 
colonies must have the very same effect (hear, hear). The committee 
proposed to shut out the sugars of Cuba and Brazil—what became of 
those sugars now ? Why, they were to be found in every market in Europe, 
with the exception of that of England. Free-labour sugar was now sold 
in Germany. Let us open our markets to that sugar. Prices here were 
higher than in Germany for the moment ; all that sugar would be thrown 
upon our market. Prices would be equalized, but the place of all 
the sugar sent from Germany would be replaced by the slave-grown 
produce of Cuba or Brazil. His friend Smith had touched upon what 
was to be expected from Louisiana. The calculation was that 50,00. tons 
were made in the southern states. When the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer introduced the measure of the government, he said it would be impos- 
sible to bring that sugar into the market here because of the heavy duty 
on importation into those states: but he had either kept in the back 
ground, or was not aware of the fact, that for every ton the American 
planter exported, he might import another, from Cuba or elsewhere, duty 
free. Then see to what a height the certificate system must raise the 
crimes of fraud and perjury; it had always done it hitherto, and would 
do so again ; so that, let them see, when they were trying to avoid one 
crime, they did not raise up others of a deep dye, and, at the same time, 
took away the valuable and inalienable right of the great mass of the com- 
munity of this country. The committee had allowed themselves to be 
made the tools of the government—a government which contained a 
Goulburn, a Gladstone, both West India proprietors, and therefore 
deeply interested in keeping up slavery in other parts of the world, because 
it protected the monopoly they shared in. There was a strong feeling in 
support of his views at the general meeting (‘‘no, no’’). He had no 
hesitation in saying that fully three-fourths of the meeting were opposed 
to the views of the committee. He said then, that if they succeeded in 
carrying their own views, they would lose the support of both Lancashire 
and Yorkshire.’ Scotland and Ireland, and great part of England were 
against them ; why, then, was it for them to force their opinions, even to 
the breaking up of the society ? 

Mr. Leraroy supported the original resolution. He had come up from 
Hampshire to hold up two hands, if need were, against any proposition 
which would have the effect of restricting the committee, or in any way 
tying their hands, in their intercourse with the government. 

An adjournment was now moved; then an adjournment for an hour ; 
ne en were lost. A separation for ten minutes was agreed to, after 
w ’ 

Tne CHAIRMAN having read the amendment, 

Mr. G. W. ALexanpzr would, in the first place, advert to the ques- 
tion that had been raised respecting the introduction of Louisiana sugar, 
and if he thought that the terms of the treaty with the United States 
would permit the introduction of Louisiana sugar, he should, for one, 
decidedly object to any alteration of the existing duties. It was said by 
Mr. Bright that the present ministry had done nothing to abolish 
slavery ; but, although he was no partisan of that ministry, he must say 
that he thought that they were entitled to the thanks of the community 
for the efforts they were making to abolish slavery in the East Indies. 
He was not surprised that a large portion of the people of England did 
not sympathise with them, because they did.not yet fully know the 
principles: upon which they were proceeding; and if, as he believed, a 
large portion of them were influenced by the opinions of those who advo- 
cated free trade and the League principles, he did not think they would 
be readily induced to give them their sympathy and support; but he had 
little doubt that if that society had the same means of publishing and 
diffusing their opinions as the League, they would have every working 
man throughout the country raising their voices in support of the society 
(hear, hear), The great argument that had been used by Mr. George 
Thompson was, that free trade would destroy slevery and the slave trade 
throughout the world; and he did not mean to deny, if all other things 

were equal, that such would be the result, The great article of slave 








labour was cotton, and he found that at the present moment only one- 
seventh of the whole of their consumption now was the produce of free 
labour, and yet in that article there was very nearly afree trade. The 
next great article was sugar, and in the slave island of Cuba the produc- 
tion in a short period had been increased sevenfold; in Porto Rico and 
the Brazils there had also been a large increase, making the whole quan- 
tity produced by slave labour amount to 6,000,000 cwts., while the total 
produce of free labour did not exceed 2,000,000 cwts., and its consump- 
tion had of late years considerably increased on~the Continent. In the 
same way, coffee was, to a large extent, the produce of slave labour, and 
it would be a work of much time and labour to beat down a system which 
had arrived at such a large amount of production. It had been said that 
Brazil was the second best customer of England, as regarded their 
exports ; but, by looking at the returns, which he believed had been 
very carefully prepared, of the exports of that country, which amounted 
in the whole to 47,384,000/., he found that their best customer was 
Germany, to the extent of 6,200,000/.; the next was the East India 
Company’s possessions, 5,169,000/.; then came Holland, 3,573,000/. ; 
France, 3,193,0007.; and Brazil was actually the tenth on the list, the 
return being only 1,756,000/. (hear, hear). There was little doubt that 
if all sugar was admitted at an equal duty, three-fourths of their supply 
would be obtained from Cuba and the Brazils, and there was no question 
that they could not consume that very large quantity, without greatly 
strengthening the system of slavery in those countries, and of course 
greatly increasing the demand for slaves. On the other hand, there was no 
doubt that in the present year there would be a large additional supply of 
sugar from the West Indies, the Mauritius, and the East Indies, the 
supply for the East India colonies having gone on increasing for some 
years past. It might naturally be expected that those countries would, 
in return, take a larger amount of their produce; but, whatever might 
be the result, he thought they were bound to adhere to sound Christian 
and anti-slavery principles (hear, hear). He was satisfied that the 
adherence to these principles would also produce the most beneficial 
results upon continental states, who believed thatthe anti-slavery party 
were almost omnipotent in that country. He hoped that while they were 
determined to adopt every means of a moral or fiscal nature to promote 
the objects of the society, that they would do these things in a Christian 
spirit ; and when they considered the nature and power of the parties to 
whom they were opposed all over the world, he thought there could be 
little doubt that the society was justified in having recourse to something 
beyond merely moral efforts. It was of the greatest importance at the 
present moment that they should do nothing to prejudice their cause, and 
believing that the amendment proposed to the meeting would have that 
effect, he should feel it his duty to lift up his hand against it (hear, hear). 

Mr. Joun Hupserts here rose in the body of the meeting, and said he 
had attended to all that had been said that morning, but he regretted to 
find that two individuals who were capable of effecting so much good for 
the society had pursued a line of conduct which was calculated to promote 
slavery, and he should vote for the withdrawing their names from the 
society (hear, and a laugh). 

Mr. J. J. Gurney wished to say a word in explanation of what had 
fallen from Mr. Bright. He had said that he doubted whether he should 
continue in the ranks of the society if that constitutional principle were 
reversed ; but not in any spirit of petulance, but because he conceived it 
to be a clear breach of the great anti-slavery principles of the society. 

Mr. G. THompson said they were about to affirm the principle that 
Christianity required that they should not consume Brazilian sugar, while 
26 out of the 27 millions of the inhabitants of that country had given 
their opinion the other way. If to use the produce of slave-labour was 
sinful, why did they consume the slave-grown cotton of America, and 
wear it on their persons? He denounced it as a wicked prostitution of 
power to call upon the government of that country to prevent 26 millions 
of their fellow countrymen from trading with the Brazils. He believed 
there never was so gigantic a fraud and robbery es the sugar robbery, and 
they now wanted to promote and assist in the robbery. It was a new 
combination in support of monopoly, to see the anti-slavery party on the 
one side, and the East and West India body on the other. The parties 
who were most eager on the present occasion were themselves mixed up 
with slavery in a thousand ways, and were supporting the anti-slavery 
society with its profits; and then they came and took a solitary country, 
Brazil or Cuba, and a solitary article, sugar, and they denounced its use 
or consumption in this country. He felt thoroughly convinced that they 
would damage their character and reputation by the course they were 
taking—they could not maintain their stand as Christian men, nor could 
they as a voluntary society rob their fellow-countrymen by interfering 
with their labour. He did not believe that it was a crime to purchase 
sugar the produce of slave-labour; the slave-owner was the guilty man. 

A Voice.—You encourage him. 

Mr. THompson.—Then let them be consistent, and refuse to encou- 
rage slave-produce when it came in the shape of cotton, tobacco, or coffee. 
There had been some touching appeals to the meeting that day on the 
subject of slavery, but they might have been spared, for he believed all 
‘the meeting were agreed on that point. He regretted that in pressing his 
amendment at the former meeting he had exhibited any undue warmth, as 
he had been told; he was sorry for it, but he would not now repeat the 
reasons that had compelled him to press that amendment (hear, hear). 
He had come to the conclusion that while he would not interfere with any 
fiscal regulations for the purposes of revenue, he could not go the length 
of asking the government to put a tax upon sugar to which his fellow- 
countrymen and country- women generally had not consented (hear, hear), 

Captain Stuart had laboured very hard to convince his friend George 
Thompson ; and though he had not succeeded in doing so, he had, at least, 
left him inexcusable in error. (A laugh.) He had no hesitation in saying 
that any man who used slave produce unnecessarily was a sinner. He 
thought the Government would neglect its duty in the most vital 
point if it did not interfere, by fiscal regulations, for the suppression 
of slavery. 

Mr. Samvuet Bow ty contended that the views of those who agreed 
with him had been very much over-stated, They were not going to force 
any particular views upon the Government or the country ; all they wanted 
was to lay those views before the Government; and it was said that be. 
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cause they were in a minority, which had not been proved, they were not 
entitled to demand any alterations or improvements in the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the country. He would remind his friends near him that, al- 
though they said the majority of the people were in favour of a free 
trade in corn, yet they had not been able to procure its introduction, 
Hear. 

’ Mr. oe Gurney did not believe that the large majority of the 
people of that country were in favour of free trade in sugar. His friend 
G. Thompson had qualified that statement by an ‘‘if,’’ and he would also 
add an ‘‘if,’’ and it would be in this way, that if the people of that coun- 
try really understood the question, their votes would be very different from 
what was assumed by George Thompson. (Hear, hear.) He had no doubt 
that, if the system of slavery was abolished in Cuba, the wealth of that 
island would rapidly increase under a system of free labour; and that, he 
believed, was the true cheapness of the principle of free labour as contrasted 
with slave labour. It appeared to him that the practical result of opening 
the markets of that country to Cuban and Brazilian sugar (and in that 
respect he differed from. his friend John Bright, as to the result), would 
be, that, circumstanced as these two places were, the whole of their addi- 
tional consumption would be obtained from them, and the result would 
inevitably be an increase in the number of slaves imported from Africa to 
these countries. The Germans and other continental countries would still 
obtain their usual supply of slave-grown sugar; but he did not think 
there would be any considerable increase in that supply. He had no 
doubt that ultimately the East India islands would produce a much larger 
amount than at present, and then they would come into fair competition 
with slave-grown sugar; but at present there is little probability of their 
being able successfully to compete with it. 

Mr. G. W. Anstig, of Devizes, afterwards addressed the meeting in 
support of the amendment of Mr. Smith. ‘ 

Mr. W. T. Buarr, of Bath, addressed himself to the principle which 
had been laid down, that it was improper to appeal to the government, 
and adduced several considerations to show its fallacy. 

Mr. Joseru Sturce referred to a pamphlet of his deceased brother’s, 
on the cheapness of free labour, which had been quoted by Mr. Thomp- 
son, to show that he also was an advocate of fiscal regulations in favour 
of free labour. 

Mr. Beate, of Cork, said it was not true of the Irish people, that the 
majority of them were for cheap sugar, although slave-grown. He was 
confident the contrary was the fact. 

The Rev. Mr. Hinton, in reply, said, that the various arguments on 
the other side had been so effectually answered, that little remained for 
him to do. With respect to the number of persons present at the meet- 
ing, he thought it a very satisfactory representation of the society. It 
was certainly a larger meeting than that at which its constitution had 
been originally agreed on. As to the arguments adduced, he had had the 
pleasure of seeing the principal arguments on the other side thrown over- 
board by the principal speakers who used them. Mr. Thompson, for ex- 
ample, tells us that he allows of collecting duties for revenue, and he thus 
abandons his objection to fiscal regulations in favour of free labour, that 
they must be maintained by force. Again; Mr. Thompson tells us that 
we may go to government when we have the consent of the people; and 
thus he knocks down the argument, that it is wrong to appeal to govern- 
ment on the subject at all. One speaker (Mr. Smith) made a strong 
point of the right of private judgment, which he held the proceedings of 
the committee to invade. But there was no coercion. We merely laid our 
wishes before the government, and other parties might do the same, leav- 
ing government to learn the wish of the majority. Mr. Thompson 
claimed the majority for that side—26 millions (reckoning babies and all) 
out of 27; but he (Mr. Hinton) asked, where was the proof of this? 
Had any of them expressed their sentiments by petition? He should feel 
himself warranted in regarding the silence of the people on this subject as 
an indication of their concurrence in the views of the committee. (Mr. 
Bricur: The meeting at Exeter Hall.) He was glad he was reminded 
of it. It has been admitted by Mr. Thompson, that the show of hands in 
favour of the views of the committee was larger than he expected. It was 
larger than any one would have expected from the antecedent applauses. 
This showed that the noisy part of the meeting was on one side, and the 
quiet part on the other. Besides, if the meeting had been an ordinary 
anti-slavery meeting, the vote would in all probability have been different. 
Many persons had been attracted by the expectation of a debate (Mr. 
Tuompson : By us it had not been made known to more than five per- 
sons) who were much more partizans of the free-trade than the anti- 
slavery cause. In concluding, Mr. Hinton said he anticipated the vote 
to which they were about to come with confidence. It would show that 
the efforts of that society should be directed, as heretofore, to the welfare 
of the slave. The letters which the committee had received from Cuba 
and Brazil expressed an earnest hope that Great Britain would not open 
her ports to slave-produce. He trusted that prayer would be heard, and 
that the course of British policy would show that it was for beneficent 
ends that Divine Providence had made this country the most revered, as 
well as the most powerful of the nations. 

The CHAIRMAN put the amendment, for which 7 hands were held up, 
and 82 against it. 

The original motion was then put and agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN congratulated the meeting upon the temperate manner 
in which the discussion had been conducted ; and thanks having been 
unanimously voted to him, the meeting separated at six o’clock. 
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We are again obliged to trouble our readers with a double num- 
ber, and again are we constrained to fill even a double number 
almost entirely with close and heavy matter, to the exclusion. of 
many articles of general intelligence of interest. We trust, 
however, that the peculiar character and importance of the contents 
of our present number will be deemed a sufficient apology for us, 
and that the patience and kindness of our friends will facilitate our 
emergence from our editorial difficulties. 


Tue Special General Meeting of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society announced in our last, for the revision of that part 
of its constitution which relates to fiscal regulations in favour of 
free labour, was held, according to announcement, on the 3rd inst., 
in the lower room, Exeter Hall, and was attended by 185 members. 
Mr. Tuke, of York, was called to the chair, which he filled with 
eminent Ma aps and unquestionable impartiality. After an attempt 
by Mr. Bright to depreciate the character of the meeting (of which 
we shall say more presently), an explanatory statement of the 
course pursued by the Committee was read 7 the Secretary. The 
discussion was then opened by the Rev. J. H. Hinton, who, on the 
part of the Committee, moved the confirmation of the clause in 
question, and Mr. J. J. Gurney followed, seconding the motion. 
A proposition of a contrary tenor was brought forward by Mr. 
Edward Smith, of Sheffield, and seconded by Mr. Bright, M.P. 
The discussion after this became general, Mr. Geo hompson, 
and Mr. G. W. Anstie, of Devizes, speaking on behalf of the 
amendment, and Messrs. Lefroy, G. W. Alexander, C. Stuart, 
W. T. Blair, Samuel Bowly, Samuel Gurney, Joseph Sturge, and 
some others, in favour of the original motion. After a few words 
in reply from Mr. Hinton, the vote was taken, when there appeared 
for the amendment, 7; against it, 82, several persons not voting. 
The original motion being put, the show of hands in its favour was 
evidently larger than that against the amendment, but the numbers 
were not taken. The discussion occupied nearly seven hours, with 
merely an interval of ten minutes for refreshment, and was con- 
ducted throughout with a calmness and propriety placing it alto- 
gether above rebuke; in a manner, to say all in one word, truly 
worthy of what it was designed to be, a deliberative assembly. For 
— details we refer to the report which we have inserted else- 
where. 

So far as concerns the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 
the question of fiscal regulations in favour of free labour must now 
be considered as finally set at rest. The meeting of which we have 
given-an account was in the strictest and completest sense a General 
Meeting of the Society, a summons having been sent to every per- 
son who could, by the most liberal interpretation of its rules, be 
deemed a member. To the remark made by Mr. Bright on the 
shortness of the notice, it may be replied, that, while the period of 
‘‘ten or eleven days” was not in any sense insufficient, delay, even 
for a single week, would have done more to thin the meeting by 
allowing persons then in London to depart, than it could possibly 
have done in any way to augment the attendance. 

Upon this point, however, we do not see that any stand is made. 
The stress of Mr. Bright’s observation was, that, with whatever pro- 
priety it might be said that the meeting represented the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, it could not be said to represent 
‘the anti-slavery feeling of the country.” We do not see that 
we have any occasion either to admit or to deny this. The British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society never pretended to monopolize 
the anti-slavery feeling of the country. They have been quite 
aware from their formation that they proceeded on principles too 
ve to allow them to hope for universal co-operation, and they 

ave accordingly seen that some distinguished abolitionists have 
kept aloof from them, and have preferred acting by even a distinct 
organization. Of course, no meeting of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society could have any adaptation to express or elicit 
the Anti-slavery feeling of the country: if such a mecting gave 
utterance to the sentiments of the Soctety, it was all that it was 
capable of, and all that could be expected of it. 

To this it may be added, that an expression of the sentiments of 
the Society was the only object to which the attention of the Com- 
mittee could with any consistency be directed. The members of the 
Society are their constituents; the body from whom they have 
received the instructions under which they have acted hitherto, and 
from whom alone they can accept any subsequent instructions. 
Besides, if they had so far violated propriety and common sense as 
to have sought, not for the opinion of their constituents, but for that 
of the country, can any one divine a course in which they might 
rationally have proceeded towards such an object? Was the late 
meeting at Exeter Hall adapted to utter the anti-slavery feeling of 
the country ? Or would any similar meeting, however convened, 
have been so? Nothing can be more prnemeaseene than such an 
idea ; unless it be the notion that any such meeting could listen pro- 
fitably, or even patiently, to a seven hours’ discussion, in anything 
| approaching to the spirit of a deliberative body. The idea of ob- 
taining an expression of the spirit of the country on any subject, by 
any meeting, convened in any manner or in any place, is to us 
absurd. The only way of knowing the feeling of the country is to 
bring forward definite views in many places and on many occasions, 
and to see what degree of support can be obtained for them. To 
this process we are very willing to submit the principles of the Bri- 
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tish and Foreign Anti-slayery Society. We believe that, in relation 
to the point now in dispute, they are in harmony with the general 
voice ; but, whether they be so or not, they are at all events dis- 
tinctly affirmed by the Society itself, and they must be carried out 
with such measure of public support as may be afforded to them. 
Having thus noticed the remarks made by Mr. Bright at the 
meeting, we shall now present to our readers the following observa- 
tions on itin the League :— 


“ The meeting of the subscribers to the Anti-slavery Society, alluded 
to in our last number, was held in the small room, Exeter Hall, on 
Monday last. As a meeting representing any important part of the 
Anti-slavery public it was a ludicrous failure, not more than ninety 
persons being present, including several ladies and some very young 
persons, and these, for the most part, were members of the Society of 

riends, intimate connexions, and a large number of them personal 
friends or relatives, of the New Broad-street Committee. Of course, in 
such an assembly an opinion adverse to that of the committee was not 
likely to find much favour. The policy of the committee on the sugar 
question was approved, and the gentlemen who compose it seemed 
somewhat consoled that opinions utterly rejected by the thousands 
assembled in the great hall at their annual meeting should have found 
adherents in the snug family gathering to which they were on this occa- 
sion submitted. A facetious friend of ours who observed the parties 
entering the room, remarked that ‘ it wasa nice little Tottenham meet- 
ing,’ and the family compact was so complete that argument fell utterly 

armless upon minds more disposed to be led by others, than to examine 
the question for themselves. Weare curious to see what the committee 
will say on the matter; much exultation will be sorely out of place ; 
they could scarcely have a smaller egg to cackle over. It remains in 
the tage mind that a meeting of at least 4000 persons, the very strength 
of the Anti-slavery public, at the annual meeting of the Anti-slavery 
Society, condemned, by a very large majority, the mistaken policy 
which the committee has pursued. In the settlement of the question of 
the sugar monopoly, we suspect the committee will, for the future, have 
small influence ; our only fear is that their readiness to furnish weapons 
to the abettors of one of the foulest monopolies which ever existed will 
shake the confidence which many have been disposed to place in them, 
and will impair their influence to work out the liberation of the slave.’’ 


Of the animus of this article we shall say nothing ; except that it 
is just such as will reduce to the lowest possible degree its power to 
do injury. In- its statement of facts it is throughout exaggerated, 
to the verge of falsehood. If there were 4000 persons at the 
annual meeting, certainly the amendment was not carried by ‘‘a 
very large” majority ; while, instead of there being ‘‘ only 90 per- 
sons”’ at the Special Meeting, there were 135, and the names of 
places from which the attendants came will show clearly that it was 
not ** a Tottenham meeting.” Whether the meeting did or did not 
represent “‘any important part of the Anti-slavery public,” is a 
somewhat delicate question for us, and we shall give no opinion upon 
it; nor shall we care to inquire to how great an extent, or by what 
parties, the ‘‘ludicrous” was developed in its proceedings. One 
thing we happen to know ; namely, that the course which the gen- 
tlemen of the League have taken is already no laughing matter to 
them. But, over so small an egg, we have probably ‘‘ cackled”’ 
enough. . 

While the decision of the Special General Meeting must be alto- 
gether satisfactory as an expression of the sentiments of the Society, 
and while it will have the effect (as we trust) of preventing any 
further interference with the proceedings of the Committee by those 
who hold a different opinion, our readers may be inclined to ask to 
what extent the view now technically affirmed has been approved by 
oat a who, not being able to attend, have expressed their sentiments 

y letter. To such an inquiry we can give an answer on the whole 
most satisfactory. A large number of letters have been received, 
all of them from persons in their individual capacity, and of these 
only six are adverse.* We may state also, that the names appended 
to the address issued by Messrs. Spencer, Blair, and Anstie, amounted 
only to 42, fifteen of these being of persons who did not attend the 
Convention. Mr. Sturge circulated his reply much more widely 
than the address ; and the numerous letters he received in conse- 
quence contained not a single decided negative, and only two or three 
expressions of doubt. The belief may fairly be encouraged, there- 
fore, that a very large majority of the old friends of the Anti- 
slavery cause are united in opinion on the important subject which 
has been pins before them. We have reason to know that the 
discussion itself has been useful in recovering some valuable friends 
from the first impressions made by the plausible representations of 
the advocates of unlimited free trade; and we have no doubt that 
further consideration will produce more effects of this class. The 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society will therefore resemble a 
tree rooted the more deeply, and shooting forth the more vigorously, 
through the salutary influence of the tempest which threatened to 





WE perceive on all hands that the press is open-mouthed against 
us; and, 


as we speak only once a fortnight, and are assailed with 
almost daily misrepresentations, we fall much in arrear with our 
replies. e ‘* gentlemen in drab” owe a courteous acknowledg- 
ment to the Morning Chronicle, as well as to the League ; and we 
have to make our bow to our worthy friend, Mr. Abdy. This 
writer falls into the common but strange mistake that we ‘‘ demand 
protection” for the West India interest, a blunder for him altogether 
unaccountable. On every side we observe a determination on the 


* We ‘had intended to give extracts from these letters; but, from 
‘umber, ian enomsanl state of our columns, we have found it 
le to do justice to the 









part of our opponents to argue the question on grounds which we 
do not take ; and we can account for this only by supposing that 
none of them can tell how to contend with us on the ground which 
we do take. We offer a fair field, and ask for no favour; but no 
one has yet thrown down to us, on our own ground, a wager of 
battle. 


Tue government measure on the Sugar duties is age making 
its way through the forms of the House of Commons. e debate 
on Lord John Russell’s amendment, that the reduction i by 
ministers should take effect on all foreign sugar, and not, be confined 
to the produce of free labour, we have given at as great length as 
our space would permit. The noble lord’s proposition was nega- 
tived by a majority of 69. It seems, therefore, that the principle 
of differential duties in favour of free labour produce is decisively 
affirmed. On Monday last Mr. Ewart’s amendment, proposing that 
the duties on British and foreign sugar should be equalised, gave 
rise to another debate, for which we have no room. It turned al- 
most entirely on the protection alleged to be due to the West India 
interest. The amendment was negatived by a majority of 203. 
Mr. Miles’s motion for a reduction of 48. in the duty on British 
sugar, remains for discussion before the House can go into com- 
mittee, 

With the demand of the West Indians for protection we have no 
sympathy; although, if Mr. James is to be believed, ‘‘ they are 
now treated ten times more harshly than they ever treated their 
slaves”! But in the introduction into the commercial policy of 
Great Britain of the principle of differential duties. in favour of free- 
labour produce we most unfeignedly rejoice.. Could we but see 
produce of this description released from all discriminating duties, 
and received at the same rate as the produce of British possessions, 
our happiness in this respect would be complete. 

We earnestly direct the attention of our readers to an article 
headed, ‘‘ Iniquitous and artful proceedings in British Guiana.” 
The planters in that colony, it is evident, are far from being cured 
of their old malady. The spirit of infatuation and oppression is 
still rampant among them, and they must be met. by a firm and 
watchful resistance. In addition to the information given in the 
article referred to, we may here say that the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, at their meeting on 
Friday last, adopted a memorial to Lord Stanley on the obnoxious 
measures, and that they will feel it their duty to offer the most 
strenuous opposition in their power. 











Sixcz we last had an opportunity of referring to the subject, 
some changes much for the worse have been effected by the Go- 
vernment in the colonial immigration system. 

By papers laid before Parliament it appears that, after asking the 
opinion of Governor Doherty, at Sierra Leone, Lord Stanley has 
done away with the regulation which required a definite proportion 
of the emigrants from that colony to be females. No regulation 
respecting the proportion of the sexes now exists. 

From similar evidence it appears also that the emigration of 
Coolies from India to the West Indies is about to be renewed, A 
blue book presented some time since contained Lord Stanley’s letter 
to the Governor-General, inquiring after that right honourable 
functionary’s opinion on the matter; and a subsequent paper fur- 
nishes us with the reply of the Governor-General in Council, 
stating, in effect, that they are willing to lend themselves again to 
the dreadful experiment. That great importance is attached by the 
West Indians to this concession, and that they contemplate Cooly 
and Chinese immigration to the extent of many thousands, is mani- 
fest from the references made to this subject in the late debate on 
the sugar-duties. We look on the prospect now opening with un- 
feigned and unabated alarm, as involving another immense sacrifice 
of human happiness and life—not to the welfare, but to the frenzy, 
of the planters. But the pages of this melancholy chapter in the 
volume of human misery will soon be open to us. 


Tsk Texas annexation bubble makes a great splutter in bursting. 
We had to mention in our last a voluminous and somewhat startling 
correspondence which was about to be presented to the Senate with 
the treaty. By the most recent arrivals we are informed of another 
set of papers, sent down at the request of the Senate, astounding 
the nation by disclosing the warlike attitude which it has pleased Mr. 
Tyler to assume ‘‘ pending the consideration of the treaty.” 

The documents laid before the Senate in connexion with the 
treaty, whether we regard the message of the President, or the cor- 
respondence of the Secretary of State, exhibit the most barefaced 
political profligacy, and have been well shown up in some of the 
American perer More particularly, however, they demonstrate 
an intense hatred and jealousy of England ; unless, indeed, (what is 
probable enough, ) ail that is said on this subject is to be resolved 
into an artful endeavour to inflame the popular passions. Great 
prominence is given to a conversation ee took place in the House 
of Lords in August last, between Lord Brougham and the Earl of 
Aberdeen, about which letter after letter is written; and, even 
after the most pacific and elaborate explanation of the noble Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Calhoun and President Tyler declare themselves: 
dreadful y uneasy that England should be always and everywhere 
exerting her legitimate influence against slavery. Either all this is 
mere nonsense, employed as a mask for some political intrigue ; or 
else it shows that the United States government is absolutely under 
the influence of the slaveocracy, and prepared to submit, in doing 
their dirty work, to any degree of infamy. 
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As to the documents which the Senate, sitting in secret conclave 
on the treaty, have been pleased to send for and to give to the world, 
they clearly show that Mr. Tyler has pitted his southern friends 
with too much haste and too little discretion. A more unprincipled, 
rash, and consequently feeble policy it is impossible to conceive ; 
just such a policy as would have damaged a good cause, and as will, 
we may hope, destroy a bad one, 


Atk in our private correspondence and in the public papers, the 
condition of the island of Cuba is represented as becoming more 
and more horrible. We had heard of, revolts among the slaves in 
November and December last, and of the infernal manner in which 
public functionaries and private persons were wreaking their ven- 
geance on their victims. Now it appears that a plot still more 
frightful, and of more extended ramifications, was matured for 
outbreak on Good Friday last, and that it actually broke out in two 
places, being however promptly suppressed in blood. On this occa- 
sion, it is said, two thousand Negroes have been shot, besides great 
numbers flogged to death; the lacerated human frame requiring 
in some cases the almost incredible number of three thousand lashes 
before this ardently desired consummation arrived. It is a new 
feature of this insurrection that a large number of Englishmen 
the accounts vary from 400 to 1200—have been arrested, fourteen 
of whom are affirmed to have been shot. The Captain-General, 
O'Donnell, seems to out-Herod Herod. 





Parliamentarp Entelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monday, June 3. 
THE SUGAR DUTIES, 


The CHancE tor of the Excuequrr.—Although, Sir, I am address- 
ing the house formed into a committee of ways and means, the object of 
which is essential to provide the means necessary to raise the supplies to 
be granted to her Majesty, I am well assured that there is not an hon. 
member who hears me who does not feel that the question which I am 
about to submit to them is one involving something more than mere 
revenue considerations ; and that the revision of the sugar duties involves 
interests of vast importance to all classes of people, both of this country 
and of those which are interested in our possessions abroad. It involves 
the great principle of policy which this country has steadily and firmly 
maintained for a long period of years, from which I trust, after the re- 
peated declarations which have been made by Parliament, this house will 
not be induced by this night’s discussion to depart. The object which I 
shall have in view, in the proposal which I have to make, is to reconcile 
very conflicting points which arise out of a consideration of the question 
of the sugar duties. It will be my endeavour and my object, in pro- 
posing the resolutions of which I have given notice, to reconcile an ample 
supply of sugar with the maintenance of the principle of resistance to 
the continuance of the slave-trade, and with the encouragement of the 
abolition of slavery, and to reconcile both matters with due consideration 
to the interests of those who have vested their property in our colonial 
possessions. I have felt it my duty tosubmit the proposition, of which I have 
given notice, for the admission of free-labour sugar into this country 
upon the terms stated in the paper. The proposal of admitting to this 
country, or of giving preference to the admission to this country, of 
sugar, the produce of free labour, is one which is not now for tis first 
time submitted to the consideration of the house; and on looking back 
to the occasions on which that measure has been under consideration, I 
cannot find that there has been, on the part of any hon. gentleman in 
this house, a disposition to offer any objection to the principle of such an 
arrangement. When brought forward on previous occasions, it has been 
met by an argument of a different nature, applicable to the circumstances 
of the times under which the proposition was made; and I am sure the 
right hon. gentleman the member for Taunton, who on one occasion re- 
sisted a measure which was proposed with this object, will do me the 
justice to acknowledge that, in the argument which he then used, he 
raised no obstacle to the introduction of free-grown sugar as a substantive 
measure, but grounded his resistance on the particular circumstances that 
we were then under the obligation of commercial treaties with the United 
States of America, and particularly with Brazil, which rendered it im- 
possible for us to draw the distinction between sugar the produce of free 
labour and sugar the produce of slave labour; and that by professing to 
admit the former we might give an indiscriminate admission to the latter, 
and thereby encourage the slave-trade. Knowing the day upon which 
will terminate that treaty with Brazil, which gives her the right of intro- 
ducing the sugar of that country here on terms of the most favourable 
competition, and considering the increase of price—the prospect of some 
additional supply being required—the facilities which we have given for 
the introduction of free sugar—I have availed myself of the earliest 
opportunity of submitting to the house the adoption of a measure which 
shall give effect to that arrangement, which, under other circumstances, 
would, I believe, have been adopted by the house at an earlier period. 
In regulating the mode in which the free-labour sugar of the world is to 
be introduced, I feel it essentially necessary that two points should be 
fully borne in mind—first, that we should effectually guard against the 
evasion of the principle upon which the measure proceeds, by providing 
that the introduction of free-labour sugar shall not be made a cloak for 
the introduction of slave-grown sugar; and I think it is also necessary 
that the admission of this article should be such as is suited to the proba- 
ble exigencies of the country, and that it should be admitted at a rate 
- which would secure its admission on the favourable terms of competition 

with the sugar of the West India market. With respect to the mode in 
which the precaution is to be taken against the introduction of other sugar 
than that the produce of free labour, I conceive little difficulty can arise. 
We have before had occasions on which it had been considered essentially 
necessary to the commercial interests of the country that a distinction 








origin, coupled with the certificates of the shipper, have been: sufficient ; 

and as I intend them in this case to be coupled with the Britixh authority 

at the port of shipment, I think there will be no difficulty in preventing 

any evasion of the law. It is unnecessary to refer to particular» instances 

in which arrangements of this kind have been effected, or I might. remind 

the house of the arrangement made with respect to coffee, which was sub- 

jected to different rates of duty. With respect to facilities of introduetion 

into this country, I do not believe that any gentleman who has considered 

the subject will suppose that the protecting duty of 10s. per cwt. is more 

than is necessary to the legitimate protection of the interests of those with 

whom this sugar will come into competition. From the.countries speci- 

fied in the resolution which I am about to propose, and those to which a 
similar privilege will be extended by her Majesty, on sufficient proof being 

afforded of the absence of slavery and the slave-trade, the quantity of sugar 
to be derived is sufficiently ample to meet the exigencies which are ex- 
pected to arise in this country. We know that the island of Java alone 
furnishes large supplies of sugar greatly beyond that which is required for 
the countries which are supplied from that quarter, and we know that the 
quantity produced in that colony is capable of very considerable exten- 
sion. With respect to Manilla, also, sugar is raised in great abundance, 
and the supply is capable of still further extension. We can make no 
estimate of the probable quantity likely to be received from China, be- 
cause our relations with that country with respect to sugar have been very 
trifling, and our knowledge is confined to the fact that China does export 
considerably to different parts of the world. The noble lord 
(Lord John Russell), is prepared to extend to all colonial 
sugar and all foreign sugar that advantage which, by this resolution 
in my hands, I propose to confine to sugar the produce of free labour. 
This is no new battle-field between the noble lord and those who sit: on 
this side of the house. It was argued in 1841 with great energy. Par- 
liament at that time decided against the proposition of the noble lord. 
They felt, and they recorded, that after all the efforts and sacrifices which 
this country had made for the abolition of the slave-trade, and for the 
improvement of the slaves, it would be inconsistent with the duty and 
honour of parliament to adopt a measure which was calculated to give 
direct encouragement to both. In that argument and in those views I 
entirely concur: at,the present moment. I shall be surprised, indeed, if 
parliament, having so constantly recorded its opinions upon these sub- 
jects, having expended the treasure and blood of the country in giving 
effect to them, and having so recently repeated their declaration that it 
was expedient to abide by them—lI shall indeed be surprised if the House 
of Commons adopts a course which is at variance with those principles. 
If I was to make any comment on the resolution of which the noble lord 
has given notice, it would be to express my surprise that so far from 
showing any deference to the past opinions of parliament, and so far from 
showing any deference to what I believe to be the feelings of the country, 
he has aggravated the objections which existed to the course which he 
formerly recommended, by giving an additional encouragement to the in- 
troduction of sugar from that particular colony, and where he knows the 
slave-trade is most perseveringly carried on under a system most revolting 
to every feeling of humanity. When the noble lord, in the year 1841, 
supported the sugar duties, he maintained that the sugar of Cuba, being 
of a purer quality than other sugar, required to be subjected to a higher 
duty in comparison with other duties than the inferior sugar of other parts 
of the world was subjected to. He proposed, then, a discriminating duty 
of 40s. per cwt. upon the sugars of Cuba, with a view to guard against 
their unlimited introduction; and now, in the notice which he has given 
to the house, he is prepared to recommend that that very sugar which he 
then thought could not be introduced into this country at less than 40s. 
duty, should now be introduced at 34s., giving a benefit of 6s. per cwt. to 
the sugar of that particular colony, where we know the slave-trade has 
been carried on, and with respect to which the carrying on of the slave- 
trade is indissolubly connected. What may be the motive which has in- 
duced the noble lord to look so favourably upon one of the worst instances 
of the slave-trade which is to be found—what are the reasons which have 
induced him to extend his indulgence to sugar not merely the produce of 
slavery, but which has acquired its extent by the extension of slavery 
alone, it will be for the noble lord to explain. For myself, I am satisfied, 
that if you wish to extend that trade, you can find no more effectual mode 
of doing it than by giving it that encouragement which will raise the price 
of that commodity in the markets of the world, which must be the result 
of throwing the market open to them—you can give no greater stimulus 
to the slave-trade than by doing so, because it is only from the continu- 
ance of that trade that the sugar cultivation in these colonies can be main- 
tained and extended. And what would be the inconsistency of such a 
proceeding? We have very recently been making great additional exer- 
tions with a view of interrupting the slave-trade, which, in spite of all our 
energies, had been on the increase. We have increased the expenditure 
to which we were liable ; and what an inconsistency would it be, if, while 
we pretend we are anxious to put an end to the evil on one side of the 
Atlantic, we were to make our legislation here conducive in the greatest 
degree to the extension of that traffic, and afford every possible incitement 
to the inhabitants of that quarter of the globe to continue in the trade in 
which they have been so long embarked. The hon. member for Mon- 
trose, on a preceding evening, in a discussion on the estimates, said that 
we could not put down the slave-trade by any force which we might em- 
ploy in opposition to it, but that it must be done by diminishing the pro- 
fits of those who are embarked in the trade, and that that is the only way 
to get rid of that enormous evil. By excluding the sugar of those coun- 
tries from this market, or at least by giving a preference to sugar the 
produce of free labour over slave labour, you do most effectually impose a 
check upon the value of the produce of that country where the slave-trade 
is pursued; and doing so, you employ the best means at the disposal of 
any country for the purpose of forwarding an object which it is the sincere 
desire of this country to see carried out—namely, the abolition of the 
slave-trade. I do not know on what ground the noble-lord will recom- 

mend the adoption of his present resolutions. I haveheard it stated, and 
perhaps the noble lord may be inclined to state, too, that by taking out 

of the world a proportion of free-labour sugar, and giving it the advantage 

of the ports of the country, you thereby create a vacuum in other coun- 








should be drawn as to the produce of different countries being subjected 
to different duties; and in these cases we have found that certificates of 


tries which will be lied by the produce of Brazil... Now 
if that be the view of the noble lord, I beg to differ with him entirely. 
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The natural consequence of encouraging a particular class of sugar in the 
world is a considerable extension of the production of that article to 
which encouragement is given—an increase of production not limited 
merely to that particular market into which the produce is to be intro- 
duced, but extending beyond it, and tending to give an encouragement to 
its production and introduction into other markets of the world, and at 
the same time operating in conjunction with this principle, we must re- 
member that the difficulties which we still impose in the way of the slave- 
trade in these countries and Africa will necessarily tend to enhance the 
price of slave-grown sugar as contrasted with the other, and will not have 
the effect of introducing into the markets of England free-trade sugar. 
But even suppose the result were otherwise. Suppose that, while we 
sugar the produce of the slave-trade, other nations should seek it 

with greater avidity, and make greater exertions to obtain it, would that 
be an argument with us for departing from our proposition? Why, what 
was the argument used by this country when the abolition of the slave- 
trade was in question? We were told, ‘‘ Give up the slave-trade by Great 
Britain ; you aggravate the evil, because you throw it into the hands of 
those who, carrying it on without any regard, or with less regard, to the 
interests of the slave, will inflict more misery upon mankind than could 
be inflicted by a continuance of the trade.’’ The result was, that parlia- 
ment said, that whatever guilt might attach to them, it would be no 
excuse for the crime to say that they carried it on more leniently than 
others, and that it was right to put away from them the opprobrium and 
reproach of continuing the slave-trade. Similar arguments were used 
when the question for emancipation was under discussion in this house. 
We were told that it would be better to continue slave-labour in the West 
Indies, because, if it were not continued, other countries would not be 
controlled by our beneficial legislation with respect to it. But did that 
motive influence parliament? No. Our answer on this point was the 
same as that which we gave before with respect to the slave-trade; and, 
as regards the question of slave sugar and slave labour, I believe the 
same result will happen, and that our proceedings will not lead to any 
increase of slavery. Whatever may be the extent of the evil, our con- 
sciences will on this point be free. I will now advert to that part of this 
subject which is referred to in the second resolution which I am about to 
submit to the committee. It relates to those countries which have com- 
mercial treaties with us founded on the principle that their produce shall 
be admitted to this country on the same footing as that of the most fa- 
voured nations. As I said before, Brazil is a country which had this 
rticular privilege, and which was in a situation to use this privilege 
with effect. We have similar treaties with other countries—with the 
United States, Sweden, Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Colombia, Peru, and 
Bolivia. There is not one of those countries, however, which carries on 
the slave-trade, and there is not one of them which has not declared, by 
legislative enactment, against the continuance of the slave-trade. With 
respect to slavery, the greater number of them—namely, all those repub- 
lics in South America with whom we have those reciprocal treaties—have 
from their very foundation taken measures for the suppression of slavery 
within their territories. No doubt in some of them slavery, in a miti- 
gated form, exists—the remnant of a former state of slavery—but in them 
either there is no sugar the produce of slave labour raised for exportation, 
or the slavery may be said to be so nearly extinguished that they may be 
taken out of the category of countries in which slavery exists. In some 
of the most considerable there is no pretence for saying that slavery 
exists. In Mexico and Colombia, for instance, slavery had been put an 
end to by legislative enactment, and even the slave-trade had been by 
them declared to be piracy. With respect then to these states, no appre- 
hensions need be entertained, either as to the amount of sugar which they 
may furnish to the markets of this country, or as to any encouragement 
which the present proposal may give to slavery, by admitting the produce 
of these states. There are only two other countries to-which I shall refer 
the possessions of Sweden in the West Indies, and the United States 
of America. With respect to Sweden, I believe it is well known that its 
only possession is one small island, St. Croix, and that its produce was 
sent directly to Sweden. The amount of its produce isso small, that 
even were Sweden disposed to interfere in the markets of Europe, it could 
have little or no effect as regards the question of slavery. With respect 
to the United States, I admit that they do produce a very consider- 
able amount of sugar. I believe that it varies very much in different 
years, owing to the sugar grounds suffering more from frost in one 
year than another, but taking the average, I believe the produce amounts 
to about 50,000 tonsa year. But then the United States imported the 


- largest portion of the sugar they consumed from other sugar-growing 


countries (hear) ; and J think it is capable of distinct proof that it would 
not be for the interest of the United States (and this is the point to which 
it is necessary to look in a question of this kind) that sugar the produce of 
those states should be brought to this country. What is the point which 
regulates the question of interest in trade? Is it not the price for which 
the commodity can be sold? What interest, then, would the Americans 
have in sending their sugar to this country, when, as we find from returns, 
the price of sugar is higher in New York than in either Liverpool or 
London? What interest, then, would the American producers have to 
convey their sugar either to London or Liverpool? None. They would 
have to compete on equal terms with the free-labour sugar of other foreign 
countries ; while by retaining their produce at home they would gain a 
premium of from 11s. to 18s. per cwt., and obtain a higher price there 
than here. To suppose that any such sugar will be introduced into this 
country is to suppose that the people of the United States will neglect 
their own interests ; and whatever faults may be imputed to them, I do 
not believe that the neglecting their own interest is one of them (hear, 
anda laugh). But I may be told by hon. gentlemen that which I have 
heard stated elsewhere—that America is desirous of introducing her sugar 
into this country, and that she will give a bounty of 11s. to 18s. per cwt., 
and then export it. But the American statesman who should propose 
such a bounty would not certainly meet with the support of the legislature 
of that country; for only very recently they abandoned the system of 
bounties as totally inconsistent with the sounder commercial principles 
which they then adopted. Under these circumstances I dismiss as ground- 


-dess any apprehensions as to a supply of sugar from the United States : 


and I have no hesitation in recommending to the committee the adoption 





of the proposal contained in the resolutions. I believe they will be found, 
when carried into execution, to reconcile those great objects to which I 
alluded at the outset of my observations—viz., the maintaining to the 
people of this country a supply of sugar, not only adequate to their exist- 
ing wants, but to that extension of consumption essential to their comforts 
and necessities. I believe that, in proposing those resolutions, we have 
not forgotten the principles upon which Great Britain has always acted— 
that we are sincerely desirous to abide by those declarations which we 
have from time to time made against any encouragement being given to 
the slave trade, and in favour of everything that would tend to discourage 
slavery in those countries in which it existed in its worst form; and that 
we are not prepared to abandon that uniform course of diplomatic nego- 
tiation and parliamentary declaration which for years past have been 
adopted against the continuance of the slave trade, and in favour of a 
diminution of the evils of slavery. And I hope that the proposed measure 
will be found to have consulted the real interests of those who, having 
embarked their property in our colonial possessions, have been exposed to 
various difficulties and subjected to certain trials. I do hope, nevertheless, 
that the measure will be found conducive to their interests, and that 
the limited protection proposed to be given will operate as a permanent 
security in their favour, and while it will supply the markets of this coun- 
try with the commodity in which they deal, will not arm against them the 
feelings of the people with respect to an article essential to their comforts 
and enjoyment. With these expectations, I beg to propose— 

‘*], That towards raising the supply granted to her Majesty, the sev- 
eral duties now payable on sugar be further continued for a time to be 
limited, save and except that from and after the 10th day of November 
next, there shall be charged on brown, muscovado, or clayed sugar, cer- 
tified to be the growth of China, Java, or Manilla, or of any other foreign 
country, the sugar of which her Majesty in Council shall have declared to 
be admissible, as not being the produce of slave labour, the ewt. 1/. 14s. ; 
together with an additional duty of 5/. per cent. on the aforementioned 
rate, 

“2. That from and after the 10th day of November next, her Majesty 
be authorized, by order in council, to give effect to the provisions of any 
treaty now in force which binds her Majesty to admit sugar the produce 
of a foreign country at the same duties as are imposed on sugar the 
produce of the most favoured nation.’ 

Lord J. Russert.—The right hon. gentleman says that the pro- 
posal to admit free-labour sugar is not new, because the hon. member 
behind me had proposed it, and that it had been discussed by the house. 
But the right hon. gentleman might as well say, in bringing in a bill for 
universal suffrage, that the question was not new, because the hon. mem- 
ber for Rochdale had proposed it to the house, and been defeated (hear). 
With regard to the principle of slavery involved in the consideration of 
this question I will say a few words. To say that you will place the tariff 
on grounds of morality, is to say that you will erect pulpits in your cus- 
tom-houses (hear and laughter), and that your landing-waiters shall preach 
the doctrines of anti-slavery (renewed cheers and laughter)—a new prin- 
ciple, certainly, of commercial policy (hear and laughter). But I think 
that such a principle can lead to nothing but mischief. It is impossible 
that you can act consistently upon it (hear). With respect to this very 
question, how, I will ask, would it apply? You take a great number of 
commodities from various countries, some in a low state of civilization, 
where barbarous chiefs exercise a despotic power of life and death over 
millions of subjects in a state of serfage, and others in which horrible 
cruelties are practised upon the coinmmunity. You do not, when goods 
are brought from such countries, ask, when they arrive at the Custom 
House, where they come from. You do not inquire into the merit and 
condition of the producers—into the nature of their legislation, or into 
the moral codes by which such countries are governed (hear.) You take 
the goods as a matter of trade. They send their goods here for sale. You 
take them, and, in return, you sell your goods to them. It is a plain 
transaction, aud I really believe that, with respect to commerce, the best 
thing you can do, either as regards the social happiness of a people, or as 
regards the advancement of humanity and Christianity, is to allow com- 
merce to take its own way ; to trust to the influence which it must have, 
and not to interfere violently with the municipal regulations of other 
countries. If you adopt the latter course, be assured that those countries 
against which you legislate will meet you by retaliatory measures. The 
empire of Brazil and the kingdom of Spain will do so in the present case 
in order to meet these hostile proceedings of yours. It is a sort of legis- 
lation which I do not think you ought to attempt unless you had some 
insuperable reason ; for how can you know the exact state of those coun- 
tries for which you propose to legislate? In Java, I believe that a person 
holding a certain quantity of ground is compelled to cultivate sugar, and 
to part with it at a certain bounty (No). The hon. member may contra- 
dict me—he may be better informed than I am of the state of Java, but I 
believe I am correct in what I have stated. Now what would be the 
result of acting on the principle alluded to? If a person brought the suger 
of Porto Rico to the Custom House it would be refused, while that of Java 
would be admitted (hear, hear). But what is the state of your trade with 
those countries, like Cuba and Brazils, and why are they induced to 
grow slave-labour sugar more than sufficient for their own wants? The 
reason is, they wish to obtain the manufactures of other countries. 
And where do these manufactures come from? From Lancashire and 
Yorkshire (hear). This was their inducement to employ slave-labour, 
and you, by sending them these manufactures, do as much to encou- 
rage slavery as if you took the sugar direct from those countries (hear). 
Then what do you do with respect to the slave-grown sugar? We think 
it a sin and crime to consume this sugar; but there is a way of disposing 
of it, because we do happen to take from Russia a great quantity of tallow, 
hemp, and other articles, and as that country is not prepared to take our 
manufactures, we therefore pay them by sending them sugar the production 
of slave-labour. Now, asregards that encouragement of slavery against 
which the right hon. gentleman so much protests, I should like to know 
what is the real +ifference, whether you send your manufactures to Cuba, 
and take sugar from thence for your consumption, or whether you send 
your manufactures to Russia, and receive in exchange the hemp and tallow 
of the people of that country, they consuming for you the sugar which you 
think it would be a contamination to touch (hear, hear). But the right 
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hon. gentleman says, ‘‘ Oh, but in that latter case my conscience is free’’ 
(hear, hear, and laughter).. On my word, I must say that the right hon. 
gentleman finds it very easy to reconcile those things to his conscience— 
if he has a conscience which prevents him from proposing to the House the 
admission of sugar, while he has no objection to the sugar being carried by 
us to Germany and Russia, and is moreover ready to assist them so far as 
to refine for them in this country the sugar which they require (hear, hear), 
—I must say that it is a very flimsy veil of conscience which the right 
honourable gentleman throws over the proceeding (cheers and laughter). 
I very much doubt whether, if, instead of being as he is, astout Protes- 
tant, the right hon. gentleman were a Roman Catholic, and were to go to 
his confessor—I very much doubt whether, in the present case, his con- 
fessor would take his excuse as sufficient (hear, hear). But let us see 
what is the amount of this trade. In the year 1840, we sent to Cuba to 
the value of 863,520/. of manufactured goods; in the year 1841, we sent 
there to the value of 895,000/. of manufactured goods; and in the year 
1842, the value of our exports of manufactures to that country was 
711,938/. In the year 1840, we exported to the Brazils manufactures of 
the value of 2,625,000/. ; in the year 1841, we sent there manufactures of 
the value of 2,556,554/. ; and in the year 1842, we sent there manufac- 
tures of the value of 1,756,000/. Now, the greater part of these manu- 
factures went actualiy to those persons who are encouraging, as the right 
hon. gentleman has said, slavery and the slave trade. The right hon. 
gentleman referred to another argument which was used when this subject 
was formerly before the house, and which argument the right hon. gentle- 
man has not, as it appears to me, effectually met. The argument is this 
—that, although the law says we shall not ourselves use slave-grown sugar, 
yet, if we admit 90,000 tons which are supposed to be the produce of free- 
labour, those 90,000 tons must be subtracted from the consumption of the 
continent of Europe, and will be replaced by sugar the produce of slave- 
labour ; and thereby the slave trade will be indirectly encouraged (hear, 
hear). The right hon. gentleman has said nothing that can in the least 
diminish the force of that argument. He says that the sugar of Cuba 
is remarkably good—a subject to which I shall advert presently; and he 
admits that the means of carrying the slave trade into effect in that coun- 
try are very extensive. What, then, will be the consequence? Why, as 
certainly as you take from Java, the Manilla, Siam, and other quarters, 
90,000 tons of free-labour sugar, so certainly will you give encouragement 
to the produce of slave labour. Then is it not much better, if that is to 
be the case, that you should not depart from your usual principles of 
trade—that you should not put forward an argument which, I must say, 
savours very much of hypocrisy? (hear, hear). I will suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that some very great practical benefit was to be ob- 
tained by the course which you propose to pursue—that some very great 
and essential good would be conferred on the world by this distinction— 
and I must then admit that that might be a reason for making a distinc- 
tion hitherto unknown. But when you see so plainly that this course can 
be attended with no practical benefit—that this is merely a distinction in 
words—then I cannot conceive why a government, and especially a go- 
vernment of this great commercial country, should attempt so baseless an 
object (hear, hear). The right hon. gentleman alluded to the trade with 
America, and with other countries with which we have established a favour- 
able tariff; but I think there is one supposition with which the right hon. 
gentleman has dealt, and which he has not shown to beunfounded. That 
supposition is that the Americans, instead of sending their sugars to New 
York, will admit the sugars of Cuba and the Brazils, and will send their 
sugars to this country (hear, hear). I have here an account of several 
years, in which 40,000 tons of sugar grownin the United States were sent 
to New York; and I believe that it would be quite as easy to have sent 
that sugar to Liverpool as to New York. I believe that if it were sent 
with a cargo of cotton, which is a lighter article, the charge for freightage 
would not be great; and the American merchants would by that means 
enjoy a very considerable advantage in sending sugar to this country. It 
seems to me that it would be a very natural source of profit to them to 
admit the sugar of Cuba and the Brazils at a very small rate of duty, in 
order to have the advantage of the English market for their productions. 
The right hon. gentleman says that that will not be the case ; and he tells 
us, with a view to confirm that statement, what are the prices in New York. 
But those are the prices, I imagine, including the duty ; and it has been 
stated,—the right hon. gentleman the President of the Board of Trade 
will tell us whether or not the statement is accurate,—that persons im- 
porting into America a certain quantity of foreign sugar would be entitled 
to export a certain quantity of the produce of the United States. But at 
all events it would be in the power of the American government to make 
such an arrangement ; and even supposing that that were not the case, 
the right hon. gentleman appears to me to attach a degree of faith to cer- 
tificates of origin which is greater than is due to them. The right hon. 
gentleman seems to have no doubt that a certificate of origin at New Or- 
leans, countersigned by the British consul, is a security that none but 
United States sugar would be sent to New Orleans. But I very much 
doubt that fact (hear, hear). I should expect on the contrary, that taking 
into account the number of countries, such as New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Colombia, and other states with which we have favourable treaties, we 
should have reason to believe that in more than one case we should receive 
sugar from the Brazils and Cuba under a false certificate of origin. False 
certificates are not, it must be remembered, a novelty in this country. I 
believe that at the latter end of the war those false certificates were very 
common, and that great quantities of foreign produce were then introduced 
into this country, and great quantities of the produce of this country were 
sent abroad under false signatures. Those persons who have the greatest 
practical acquaintance with the question do not feel the same confidence 
and tranquillity as the right hon. gentleman. The right hon. gentleman 
says he has no fears that any transactions of this kind will take place, and 
that he believes it will ultimately be very much for the benefit of the West 
Indies and of other British possessions that the proposed alteration of duty 
should be carried into effect. Those, however, who are best acquainted 
with the circumstances of those colonies do not feel the same confidence 
(hear, hear); and they have very little less apprehension in the year 1844 
than they had in the year 1841, when a differential duty of 12s. instead of 
10s. was proposed by the government of that period (hear, hear). The 
objections made to the proposed change at that time were, that the great 
experiment of the abolition of slavery had not been fairly tried—that it 





was necessary in the first instance to see how far free-labour could be 
made to supply the place of slave-labour—and that there were various 
questions, such as the immigration of labour and the cultivation of the 
West Indies, which had not at the time received sufficient attention; so 
that it would be impossible to say what changes could be safely introduced. 
But are the persons who made those objections in the’ year 184], prepared 
to say that sufficient time has since been given for the solution of those ques- 
tions, and that the experiment of free-labour in Jamaica and in our other 
colonies has been so successful that they are not afraid of the change which 
is now proposed ? I believe they will not say anything of the kind (hear, 
hear). I am, however, about to propose that the same differential duty 
which you think sufficient for Java, the Manillas, and the United States, 
should be applied to Cuba and the Brazils. It is a differential duty, be- 
cause I think it is right, after the great experiment which we have made, 
and after the considerable period during which an advantage has been 
given to our own colonies, that a differential duty should be continued and 
maintained, while I think, as I thought in the year 1841, that the prohi+ 
bitory duty of 63s. ought to be abolished. I shall give some redsons, 
taken from statistical papers, why I think that a change of that kind oughé 
to take place. It appears that the consumption of sugar, as compared 
with the amount of the population of this country, has decreased since the 
year 1831. In the years 1831, 1832, 1833, the consumption was between 
19lbs. and 20lbs. a-head, but it has since fallen off to 17lbs., and in one 
year to !6lbs. a-head. In the year 1830, the average consumption of each 
individual in this country was 19lbs. and a fraction; and in the year 1831, 
it was still 191bs. and a fraction ; and in the year 1843, it was but 17lIbs. 
It further appears that the consumption of sugar has not kept pace with 
the increased consumption of tea and coffee. It was said by Mr. Hu - 
kisson that he believed that two-thirds of the people of this country who 
were in the habit of consuming coffee used it without sugar. But it would, 
of course, be a great addition to the enjoyments of those who consume tea 
and coffee if they could consume sugar in proportion. I find that in the 
year 1801, the quantity of coffee consumed in this country was 7,850,000lbs.; 
and in the year 1841, it had increased to 27,298,000. The quantity of 
tea consumed in the year 1801, was 20,227,000lbs.; and in the year 1841, 
it had increased to 36,675,000lbs. ; yet the amount of sugar consumed in 
this country in the year 1801, was 3,639,000lbs., and in the year 1841, it 
had only increased to 4,657,000lbs. ; thus showing that between the year 
1801 and the year 1841 the consumption of tea and coffee had increased 
three-fold, while the consumption of sugar during the same period had 
only increased by one-eighth ; and the increase in the population was as 
8 to 14. I think these facts are sufficient to show that you ought to take 
into consideration the necessity of effecting some material change in your 
sugar duties. I believe that an additional reason for taking such a course 
may be found in the fact that the experiment of transporting Indian la- 
bourers into the Mauritius has been successful ; and a person of very high 
authority in these matters, who was not at first supposed to be favourable 
to such an experiment—I mean Lord Auckland—now thinks, I believe, 
that there could be no objection to that immigration of labourers under 
proper restrictions. I wish to propose that, instead of the several 
duties now payable upon sugar, there should be charged upon brown 
or muscovado sugar, the produce of. foreign countries, a duty of 34s. 
per cwt. I believe that the distinction made by the right honourable 
gentleman between slave-grown and free-labour sugar would be found, 
in practice, wholly delusive, and that duties could not be levied for such 
a purpose. (The noble lord resumed his seat amidst the loud cheers of 
his party.) 

The amendment having been put, 

Mr. GuapsTonE said—The noble lord protests against the adoption of 
a new kind of distinctive duty. Not for the sake of taunting the noble 
lord with inconsistency, by no means on so miserable a ground, but for 
the purpose of supporting myself, I must refer to an authority which I 
respect. The noble lord ought to recollect that his right hon. friend, by 
whose side he now sits, in 1840 distinctly laid down this principle, that 
the case of the cultivation of sugar, and the duties on sugar, connected as 
it was at present with the slave trade, was a case not to be approached 
and considered on commercial principles alone ; adding that, in speaking 
of the distinction between free labour and slave labour, he knew he should 
be taunted with introducing a new principle. Why, he is now taunted by 
his noble friend (cheers). I maintain, however, that the question is not 
whether this is a new principle or no, but whether, as a question of prac- 
tical policy and humanity, this measure will secure the greatest in 
the power of this house to confer. The noble lord was p!sased to be witty 
on this portion of the subject, commenting on the absurdity of mixing up 
morality with tariffs, erecting pulpits in the Long Room, and turning our 
landing-waiters into preachers of morality. Perhaps the noble lord might 
think it singular, as an ordinary rule of policy, to base your naval opera- 
tions on morality. Perhaps the nobie lord might see something 
in sending an armed squadron to enforce morality, pulpits erected on the 
quarter-decks of our men-of-war, and our captains turned into preachers 
of morality. And yet the colleague of the noble lord, the late Siaibery® 
of State for Foreign Affairs, did erect such pulpits on the decks of our 
men-of-war, and made our captains preachers of morality to the slave- 
traders on the coasts of Africa and Brazil. The question is, not whether 
the course proposed to be taken is reconcileable with our commercial policy 
alone, but whether it is consonant with the great principles of policy which 
this country has pursued with regard to the slave trade ; and it is incum- 
bent on the noble lord to show that you ought to give the sugar-planters 
of Brazil a premium to encourage slave labour, and at the same time 
place a man-of-war to prevent that supply by which alone he can increase 
his manufacture. I cannot see how this principle can be carried out con- 
sistently. The experience of the noble lord may be different; but I 
should say that there are very few theories, however just and sound in 
themselves, that can be applied to the mixed and varying circumstances 
of human affairs without modification, adapting them to times and‘cire 
cumstances. It is not, therefore, with the view of satisfying a theory, 
and depriving the noble lord of an opportunity of detecting an inconsis- 
tency, that we have approached this question, but in order to advance the 
welfare of the country. The noble lord’s objection was, that we could 
not have any adequate security that the countries who are to have tle 
benefit of this measure (so to speak) raise sugar by free or slave labour. 
The noble lord endeavoured to confound the distinctions which prevail} 
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between the two, by what I must be permitted to call somewhat akin to 
sophistry, contending that, after all, the case of Java presented no dis- 
tinction worth mentioning from slave-holding states. We have, un- 
doubtedly, no official means, no absolutely certain means, of obtaining 
corfect and detailed information as to the state of Java ; but, with regard 
to. the laws of Java, and the state of society there, we possess ample 
imeans of obtaining information. The noble lord should recollect that, in 
arguing for the admission of foreign sugar into this country, it has always 
been a favourite argument to say, that although you might exclude the 
sugar of slave-holding states, you ought not to extend the exclusion to 
Java, in which free labour prevailed. Now, with respect to the labour 
which is used in the cultivation of sugar in Java, I believe, in the parti- 
cular sense in which we must view that subject, the very essence of the 
distinction lies between what is called free labour and slave labour. It 
should be observed that rent there is paid in proportion to the produce 
of the land, and in some cases, as regards the cultivation of the ground, 
the rent is paid in the shape of a certain number of days of steady labour. 
But, as far as regards the payment of the rent, much of it is discharged 
by the produce of the land. Though this may be a theory not much in 
favour in this country, it was often thought to be a question worthy of 
serious consideration whether a great improvement would not be here ef- 
fected if payment of rents in kind were more commonly introduced. So 
far, then, as regards the occupation of land, this was the state of things 
in Java. No man is compelled to cultivate or hold his land against his 
will; but then, if he hold his land, he is bound to cultivate it. Now, in 
that ‘sense only is the labour of farmers there compulsory. The farmer is 
free to quit if he pleases, just in the same way as the farmer or cultivator 
is at liberty to do so in this country. There are certainly obligations to 
which he is, however, liable. I have not succeeded in obtaining a perfect 
copy of the laws of Java. Hon. gentlemen, however, need not be sur- 
prised at this, when they are informed that there is no such thing as a 
perfect copy of the code of laws connected with any of our colonies. The 
fact is this—it is the duty of those who rent the land under the govern- 
ment of that country to maintain and support a certain number of fami- 
lies on the land. This is a duty which it is incumbent on them to 
perform ; but, beyond that, I do not believe there is anything like com- 
pulsion. I am not now making an argument for the purpose of debate, 
but merely with the object of laying before the house all the information 
IT possess on the matter. There is, no doubt, a species of slavery in Java, 
but it is such as I must call domestic slavery. This is a slavery, not of 
the natives, nor of any persons that were imported into the colony, but it 
is the remains of that domestic slavery which had been introduced into 
Java some years ago from Africa and the neighbouring islands. The 
labour of these people has been, however, solely used for the domestic 
purposes of houses in which there are families residing. Even that sys- 
tem of slavery, ] am glad to say, is now actually on the point of death ; 
but this has no relation whatsoever to anything like agricultural industry 
in Java, and it therefore does not warrant us in entering into the prac- 
tical consideration of this point, in reference to the main subject with 
which we are now to deal. I must say that I cannot see any grounds for 
the alleged difficulty which the noble lord has raised in taking the course 
which we propose. There is first the case of Siam. Now, my right hon. 
friend has not included Siam in his proposition, as that is one of those 
countries the produce of which is grown by free labour. From the pe- 
culiar state of that country, and the nature of our relations with it, we 
have no means of affording parliament any information respecting it, that 
slave labour does not carry on the cultivation of the land in Siam. No 
trade is carried on directly with the merchants of that country; but we 
have the high honour of coming immediately in contact with the monarch 
of that country himself in our trade with it. The monarch is the great 
merchant—the great sugar-broker and sugar-dealer in Siam. We have, 
therefore, no means of obtaining information upon the subject, as regards 
that country, to warrant us in entering into minute calculations respect- 
ing its produce. On that ground, therefore, I think it is much better to 
reserve this point of the question for future consideration. The fact then 
stands thus—we have Java, in respect to which our own minds are satis- 
fied, although the noble lord opposite has raised an objection upon this 
point. The sugar of Java is raised by free and not by slave labour. 
With respect to Manilla, then, and the great empire of China, I do not 
pretend to say that we are to expect a large supply of sugar, but I think 
we may reasonably expect a certain quantity. I have seen the sugars 
from these countries quoted in the London Price Current. The sugar of 
China, and that of other countries similarly situated, came to us under 
circumstances of extreme discouragement. On the whole, therefore, 
there is a reasonable presumption that we shall not have a very large 
supply of sugar from these quarters: nevertheless, there will of course bé 
some addition obtained to our supplies. Setting, however, aside all am- 
biguity in the matter, I shall give the noble lord every advantage possible 
in his argument, by showing the particular states with regard to which it 
is doubtful whether free labour or slave labour actually prevails. I have 
already shown the several countries where the produce of the land was 
confined to free labour. On this point, therefore, there can be no em- 
barrassment, as we can thus easily get rid of a great part of the argu- 
ments that have been made use of in connexion with this subject. The 
supply that these countries yielded was not altogether insignificant when 
we estimated it in proportion to our wants. Java yields about 60,000 or 
65,000 tons of sugar, and Manilla from 20,000 to 25,000 tons of sugar, 
making altogether about 90,000 tons; in addition to which they had 
supplies from China, Siam, and other countries. There are, therefore, I 
should say, about 100,000 tons of free-labour sugar offered to us from 
the markets of the world. There are avowedly 90,000 tons of free-labour 
sugar exported from these countries, and perhaps also a great quantity of 
slave-grown sugar. Half of this quantity of 90,000 tons, under the pe- 
culiar situation of the trade, as it at present exists between the govern- 
ments of the respective countries and the cultivators, passes into the 
- hands of the government, and is conveyed in Dutch ships, first to Java 
and from thence to Holland.~ In consequence of this understanding, I 
suppose from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of sugar go directly from Java to 
the mother country. The noble lord is of course aware that this quantity 
becomes absolutely disqualified by the navigation law from being intro- 
_ @ucedinto this country. “We shall then be tolerably correct, I think, if 
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we say that from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of sugar, the produce éertainly of 
free labour, and available to all persons who may be disposed to bid for 
it, may be introduced into the British markets. The noble lord has 
entered upon one topic which is almost always certain of calling forth a 
cheer in this house. I cannot, however, say that he has quite succeeded 
in’ this point of his argument. The noble lord says, is not the sugar of 
Brazil sent to Russia, and is not the produce of Russia imported into this 
country? and if so, why may we not bring the produce of Brazil at once 
to this country ? (‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ from Lord J. Russell.) The noble lord 
cheers that; he should, however, recollect that that same argument was 
made use of against him in 1840 (ministerial cheers). And in that same 
year of 1840, the noble lord thought that such a point was deserving of 
very little consideration. Now that kind of argument may be right or 
wrong, but there are two essential features which distinguish it. One is, 
that you cannot prevent any independent power from encouraging this 
trade; nor have r ever heard any person bold enough to propose any 
measure by which such an object could be attained. You cannot, 
therefore, prevent this trade existing between Russia and Brazil. It 
follows, then, that you cannot so identify the whole trade as to place 
it within the limits or possibility to put a stop to it. I grant you 
that it is an evil; but if you show me that it is an evil that is 
remediable, I will then apply a remedy to it. The noble lord says 
that he never knew a greater example of inconsistency than this. I am, 
however, not now going back to 1840, to show to the noble lord his own 
inconsistency, but to the short period of only one month (hear, hear). 
He says you cannot stop the trade as respects the sugar in bond, and 
therefore you ought not to attempt to deal with the question as you 
propose. The noble lord had treated a similar argument that was 
made a few weeks ago with much disrespect in reference to a most im- 
portant subject as affecting the labour of this country. I allude to our 
legislation on the factory question. It was then shown that there were 
other labourers in a much worse condition than those employed in the 
factories, and yet we did not attempt to touch them. What was the 
answer of the noble lord? I am not now saying whether the noble lord 
was right or wrong in making such a reply; but in taking the same line 
of conduct in respect to this subject, I do not think that.the noble lord 
can fairly make use of the same argument against us that he had replied 
to in this manner when it was made against himself. ‘‘ It is true,’’ said 
the noble lord, ‘I will apply this remedy when I can. I am not at all 
moved by your argument of inconsistency in dealing with this class ex- 
clusively ; for if I can show you the practical advantage of applying a 
remedy to this particular evil, then I say it is no answer to me to say, 
‘ There are twenty other cases to which you cannot apply the principle.’ ”’ 
In the same way I say that you may contend as you like on the alleged 
inconsistency of the proposition of the government; but if we cannot 
apply a remedy so as to meet the entire evil, we will not be stopped from 
applying it when we find it practical. A great deal has been said in 
reference to tobacco, cotton, and coffee. Now, I admit, that this is fairly 
debatable ground. Some persons may, no doubt, think that these are 
not worthy of consideration; but as a question of commercial policy, 
and more or less connected with the slave-trade, I think the subject is 
worthy of consideration. These arguments have been used in 1840, 
but they had failed to make any impression on the government of that 
day. Noone of these great articles of commerce can fairly be said to be 
the cause of the perpetuation of the slave-trade. Coffee is not the cause 
of the slave-trade. Here you have St. Domingo, a great sugar colony, 
without any slavery now—slavery is there abolished. This was one of the 
largest sugar exporting countries in the world. That exportation, how- 
ever, had died away with slavery. The exportation of coffee, however, 
survives ; St. Domingo exports as large a quantity of coffee as any other 
country, and yet the slave-trade is not there carried on for that purpose. 
The slave-trade was carried on for the purpose of supplying male adults 
for the cultivation of sugar. In the cultivation of sugar, there was 
little or no employment for women or children, but considerable 
employment .can be given to women and children in the cultivation 
of coffee, and in the various processes through which it must pass; in- 
deed, the labour in respect to this article can be more suitably per- 
formed by women and children, as in our factories, than by adult males. 
The cultivation of coffee has, therefore, an aptitude of labour which sugar 
has not. Ifthe noble lord will prove to me that the cultivation of coffee 
was much affected by the change which had taken place in the laws, and 
that that change was likely to give a sensible impetus to the slave-trade, 
I should certainly regret that any such change had ever been made. 
He says that if we withdraw any part of the necessary supply of sugar 
from the general market of the world the loss must be supplied by slave- 
grown sugar, and that we should thus be giving the same encouragement 
to the slave-trade as by adopting his proposition. I deny, however, that 
such a result would follow. I say, that if you choose to adopt a policy 
in favour of the produce of free labour, you are not to be told that you 
may be indirectly encouraging the slave-trade by the course which other 
countries will then pursue. I say that even if such a result followed you 
are not chargeable with the blame of it. When we were abolishing 
slavery in the British dominions, we were told distinctly and with a rea- 
sonable foreknowledge of what we might anticipate, the consequences 
that were to follow—that was, that we should be withdrawing from the 
markets of the world a larger portion of sugar, which would necessarily 
leave a vacuum that must be filled up by sugar the growth of slavery 
and slave-labour. We produced 240,000 tons in the latter years of 
the system of slavery in our possessions. You, however, then made the 
answer which I do now—Let others follow the example, and the best 
results will follow. It appears that we were so far fortunate as to induce 
the Danish government to take measures for the abolition of slavery ; 
and France is likely before a long period to follow our example. I do 
not, however, admit the fact that the vacuum must be filled up by slave- 
grown sugar. The policy of late years has told on the Brazils. The 
sugar cultivation there has been discouraged, and many of the estates 
there now have ceased to cultivate sugar. From the language which 
has been used there would appear to be some charm attending the 
very name of English markets, and that so high an honour is it considered 
to come into the English market, that all traders would come into it 
irrespective of the ‘price. Now as to the price in the English market 
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it will be higher than any market in the world. I expect that the 
foreigner selling in the British market will sell at 1s, higher than the 
price of the foreign market, I believe that the effect of this law will 

e that Java sugar, on account of its admissibility to the British mar- 
ket, will bear a value a shade higher, upon the average, than the sugar 
of Brazil or Cuba. Then the difference of price, which, it is admitted 
cannot be a great difference, will be in the nature of a positive premium 
upon the extension of sugar cultivation, not in Brazil or Cuba, but in 
Java, Manilla, and other countries: It surely cannot be denied that the 
effect of this encouragement will fall, in the first instance, exclusively 
on free-labour sugar. Then the question is, the withdrawal of free- 
labour sugar creating some void in the general market of the world, 
how was it to be filled up? You say by slave-labour sugar. I say 
there will be an encouragement to the grower of sugar by free-labour 
over and above the encouragement to the grower of sugar by slave- 
labour. Is that denied? You admit that the effect of this measure will 
be to put a better price ; and you know how important it is in commer- 
cial concerns, where other things are equal, to have the turn of price in 
favour of that which you produce. Then the noble lord argues, as if he 
had assumed that the sugar of Javaand Manilla was grown under circum- 
stances to render it incapable of increase, as if the people of Java and 
Manilla, and the British merchants connected with those countries, were 
so insensible to the ordinary considerations of profit, that they would 
suffer the whole of this encouragement to pass by them, and to go to 
the planters of Cuba and Brazil; but I show this, that the encourage- 
ment given, in the first place, is wholly in favour of free-labour sugar ; 
and, in the second place, I show it will permanently have the effect of 
raising the value of free-labour sugar, on account of its admissibility to 
the markets of this country, to a somewhat higher point than the value 
of other sugars. Ofcourse, I do not mean to say that there will not be 
a continual tendency to bring the price at which Java sugar is sold here 
to the price at which it is selling in the foreign market. 

An hon. Member observed, ‘‘ There cannot be two prices. 

Mr. GLapstone.—That is true in a great measure, but I deny that it 
is wholly true. I say there have been instances of articles which, on ac- 
count of the privilege of admissibility free of expense, have fetched a bet- 
ter price than they did in markets where they borea higher value: that I 
venture to assert, and I challenge contradiction on the point. As to this 
encouragement, a great deal depends on the quantity the country is likely 
to require. This is matter of opinion. For my own part, I do-not expect 
to see the quantity increased in the present state of our population, and in 
the present state of our colonies. It is extremely difficult to conjecture 
what may take place two or three years hence, because as to the East In- 
dies we really know nothing. There matters have been kept in a state of 
suspense; and I fully agree in the remark of the right honourable gentle- 
man in a late debate, on the extremely injurious result to all classes of that 
uncertainty. I fully admit that if there could have been any certainty of 
anything like a sufficiency of supply, it would have been better commer- 
cial policy to pass the sugar duties for four or five years than to prolong 
them for twelve months only. (Hear.) I should be sorry, therefore, to 
uttera confident opinion as to the quantity of sugar which may be ex- 
pected when a permanent policy is adopted; but, looking at what has 
taken place on the first operation of the change, I should not expect to see 
more than 20,000 tons of sugar admitted to the market of this country. I 
do not consider that 20,000 tons of sugar taken from the general market of 
the world will produce a powerful operation on the price. I think that 
whatever operation it may produce will be felt much more sensibly in the 
sugars of Java and Manilla than in the sugars of Brazil and Cuba. With 
respect to any residue of encouragement which may pass to the countries 
of Cuba and Brazil, if you can show me that it is in the power of this 
country to prevent it, by all means let us prevent it; but if it be true 
that this measure withholds encouragement from the sugars of Cuba and 
Brazil, and that the measure of the noble lord does not withhold it, then 
I say that is a conclusive argument in favour of the measure. The noble 
lord went on to argue the question of the fraudulent introduction of 
sugar, and he seemed to have exhausted all the powers of his imagination 
in forming a conception of the English market as something so desirable 
to an American, that he would gladly come out of his cover of a protec- 
tive duty in America for the pleasure of paying a protective duty in Eng- 
land. The noble lord first alluded to a supposed custom-house regula- 
tion, by virtue of which any person importing an article liable to pay duty 
may introduce that article into the American market, provided he exports 
a certain quantity of the same article, the growth of America. A regula- 
tion so extraordinary I never before heard of; I never heard of any pre- 
cedent for such a regulation. 

Mr. Hume mentioned the Grinding Act. 

Mr. GuapstonE.—That, in point of fact, is only another form of 
drawback. The object is to enable a party to perform a manufacturing 
operation on a raw commodity. It says, you may take out a certain quan- 
tity of raw material, provided you will export a certain quantity of corn 
manufactured into flour and biscuit. The object of that is to secure to 
this country the power of performing a process of labour which otherwise 
might go elsewhere ; and, if it were not for that, it would be an objec- 
tionable regulation ; no minister would otherwise get up to propose such 
a regulation. But it is not so important to determine whether such a re- 
gulation is reasonable as whether it exists. It is always difficult to prove 
a negative; and when it is considered how, with regard to custom-house 
regulation§, it is necessary to confine the power of the executive authority, 


I should not like to speak too positively as to what prevails in America. | 


All I can say is, that the parties who say this regulation exists have not 
told us where it is to be found. The custom-house laws of America have 
been searched, and no such regulations found. I have consulted persons 
extremely well acquainted with the commercial laws of America—persons 
whose duty it is to know the laws that exist in America for the regulation 
of commerce, and I have not succeeded in obtaining the faintest trace of 
such a regulation. For the present, therefore, I think we have as reason- 
able a ground for assuming its non-existence as we can have in the case of 
any negative proposition. That does not constitute the whole of the noble 
lord’s argument as to America. I could not understand by what process 
it was to become the interest of America to send sugar to this country. I 
think he said, that tlie import dutyin America might be reduced or taken off. 
The policy of America is perfectly free to her, ‘and our policy is free to us. 





t 


We have a treaty with America which it is in the power of either 
extinguish or modify on twelve months’ notice, ma in that Roolsie we 
must find our security. The noble lord puts cases of possibility, and 
says that the expense of bringing sugar to this country, on account of the 
heavy stowage which would be sent with it, would be less than the ex- 
pense of taking it to the northern ports of the Union. That is a very bold 
assertion. I will refer the noble lord to the cotton manufacturers of thi 
country. If he is conversant with their complaints, he is well aware 
the great burden of their complaints is this, that they he under natura 
disadvantages as compared with the American manufacturer, because the 
freights from New Orleans to Liverpool are higher than bite ghts + fae 
New Orleans to Boston and New York. That is part’ of the i "the 
cotton manufacturers of this country for the removal of the duty on cot 
ton. Ifit be so, how can these two contradictory propositions stan 
together? It is distinctly against the interest of the American’ planter, 
laying out-of view every other consideration, to serid sugar from Ne' 
Orleans to this country. Now, what is to be the amount of his induce- 
ment? I have examined, as well as I could, the average prices. that 
prevailed in New York for the last 11 or 12 years. They have Of pte 
averages, and therefore the only course you can take is to select a desc ip- 
tion of sugar most nearly corresponding with that used in this oounte a 
and compare it with the prices of this country. The price at New York 
for the last 11 or 12 years has been, on the average, 35s. The price at 
this time last year was only 33s. ; the price at this time is only 36s. or 
37s.; and he would be a bold and rash man who would assume that the 
prices which are to rule in this country would be so high as the prices 
which prevail in New York. Let us consider what prices the American 
would get. He would get a price about 1s, better than the price he would 
get at Rotterdam or any other open market. But in his own country he 
gets 12s. more, for the American pays no duty in his own country; 
whilst the foreigner in New York and Boston and other towns pays IIs. 
and 12s. duty; and yet the supposition of the noble lord is that the 
American grower would come here to pay duty. Then the noble lord 
said that the duty may be reduced or taken away. I differ with him mos 
widely. The noble lord sees the fate of his proposition, which he treate 
as a proposition of free trade, but which is a very modified proposition of 
that description. The protection of 25 per cent. is regarded as a kind of 
universal right. There is no class in America that does not clamour for 
protection ; in this country there are many who are indifferent to it, and 
some who are opposed to it. And the noble lord will also observe that 
this is a political question. The integrity of the Union is not secured bj 
bonds so indissoluble as to render it a slight matter to make commerc 
changes which may bear on one state more than another. Louisiana and 
some of the neighbouring states raise a great deal more sugar than other 
countries of the Union ; and nothing can be more improbable than that 
America, whilst she recognises the principle of a high protective systeth 
for her own manufactures. will consent, in reference to the produce of a 
particular state, to introduce the principles of free trade. e improba ; 
bility is raised to the highest degree, because, if I understand the argu- 
ment, it is, that America will reduce or take off the duty for the interest 
of her own sugar-growers. When it is stated in that form, does not the 
noble lord see that a more untenable argument could not be advanced ? 
The effect of the present duty is, to secure to her own grower a price 40 
or 50 per cent. higher than the. general market of the world, and that 
duty, forsooth, is to be reduced or taken off, for the sake of securing the 
high privilege of annoying my right hon. friend, and selling their own 
sugar 9s. or 10s. a cwt. less than they now do. I trust the 
noble lord will not advert again to the charge brought against the 
government of hypocrisy in the course which it has pursued; a 
charge which, in my opinion, is the basest-and the most execrable 
that can be levelled against any set of men in office. The noble 
lord cannot, I feel convinced, show the slightest ground for the presump- 
tion that we are, under these circumstances, governed by any sinister or 
concealed motives (hear). I am, for myself, contented, after this explan- 
ation, to rest under the imputation, if the noble lord persist in making a 
charge, satisfied as I have reason to be with the knowledge that the most 
earnest and zealous advocates of the complete emancipation of the slaves, 
and of abolition of the slave-trade, concur in opinion with the govern- 
ment in this instance. In an interview I had with a deputation of the 
leaders of the party most deeply interested in the total abolition of the 
slave-trade, whilst they fain would have pressed’ for the éx¢lusion from 
our ports of all produce created by slave labour, they said at least give us 
an interdiction of foreign slave-grown sugar; for somehow there is, said 
they, ‘‘a closer connexion between slavery and the produce of’ sugar, 
than between it and any other employment.’’ Upon the expediency of 
our policy, I am happy to say, we have the concurring opinion and sup- 
port of Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Sturge, and other eminent men of the Anti- 
Slavery Association. They, as well as the government, have recognised 
the principle that the growth of the import of free sugar into this 
must be promoted by the proposition of my right hon. friend. Nor do I 
think it will be denied by disinterested and dispassionate men, that: it 
tends to procure for the West Indians the greatest amount of good with 
the least possible sacrifice, as respects the trade of this country generally. 
Mr. LasovucHeERE said the proposition would but keep the colonies 
and the trade in hot water and uncertainty, and he held that important 
interests like these ought not to be trifled with. He held the méasure to 
be uncertain, fluctuating, and one that could never prove a final settlement. 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, that it was desirable slave-grown 
sugar should be excluded altogether from the British market and its 
colonies, could they with safety proceed by such a measureas this, and in 


the present aspect of affairs, to denounce reciprocity of trade with our test” 


customers? There would be great danger in announcing to the people 
of Brazil and other slave-growing islands in the West Indies, all of whom 
dealt largely with us, that we would not fake from them their almost sole 
produce in return. In the want of any commodity but sugar to make 
returns for the produce shipped to those countries by us, consisted the 
great evil. If this were embodied in a measure of the government, could 
there be a more dangerous affront offered to a foreign exporting country, 
or one more calculated to excite a feeling which might thwart er prevent 
the inftuence of England in her sincere endeavours to: utterly abolish 
slavery and the slave-trade? He agreed that’ there was:no. reason to 
apprehend that the import or influx of foreign sugar would be large under 
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this measure; instead of 40,000 tons of such sugar being imported an- 
nually, he would not take the import to exceed 20,000. Whilst this 
would be but unproductive as a source of revenue to government, he 
must pronounce effect of the measure, as a discouragement to slavery 
in those foreign colonies, to be the mere shadow of a shade. Looking to 
the supplies which would be afforded from various quarters, there must 
be a surplus over the demand in this country. That surplus would be 
; to Germany and other nations which required sugar ; there could 
not be two prices for sugar, and the prices of the free-labour sugar in the 
London Liverpool markets, would be governed by the surplus supply 
in Germany and elsewhere. This was ‘true in the main, the noble lord 
said, but it was not true to the full extent ; still there would be an advan- 
tage to free-labour sugar—there would be a shadow of advantage in favour 
of free-labour sugar; and was it, he asked, for this ‘‘ shadow,” as the 
right hon. gentleman himself termed it, that we were to encounter these 
practical dangers? Buta ‘‘ shade’’ was too strong an expression. 

e believed that a ton of Manilla, and a ton of Cuba sugar would be 
found to be, after this bill should have been passed, nearly of the same 
value; and, if this were the case, the moment these sugars were with- 
drawn from the great markets of the world, the vacuum would be filled 
up by the sugars of Brazil and Cuba. The consequence would be that 
precisely to that amount, or ‘‘ within a shade,’’ the government would 
encourage the cultivation of the sugar of Cuba or Brazils, as if they 
directly admitted it into our ports. He denied that we should take the 
whole of the sugar produced by free-labour in the world; he admitted 
that there would be something in the argument of the right hon. gen- 
tleman ; but as we could take only a small portion of it the rest must 
go abroad. He repeated, that it was idle to suppose they could affect 
the prices of Cuba or Brazil sugars injuriously. On the contrary, he 
said we should encourage them as much as if we admitted them direct. 
And then the right hon. gentleman had gone on to say, This may 
be true; but then our consciences will be safe! What have we to 
do with what foreigners may say? For his own part, he thought 
that mode of reasoning might do very well with an old woman going 
into a grocer’s shop and asking whether she was purchasing Manilla or 


other sugar. government were bound in duty to prove that the 
measure was a really practical discou ent to the slave-trade 
(hear, hear). He agreed with the right honourable gentleman 


that it was most important the character of this country should stand 
clear in the world in respect to the slave-trade. He had ever spoken of 
those sacred, those solemn feelings which pervaded this country on the 
subject of the long sufferings of the slaves and of the conduct of this 
country, as forming the brightest pages in our history. England might 
have erred—she might have made mistakes, but her conduct had been 
distinguished by that which laid at the root of England’s greatness,—her 
moral character. And the more he felt this, the more he felt the import- 
ance of exhibiting to the world a moral policy. He much feared that 
this scheme was one upon which in mercantile circles a strong opinion 
had been pronounced. He believed it was regarded by mercantile men 
as the most absurd scheme that had ever been gravely proposed to the 
House of Commons, and he was afraid that foreigners would form the 
same opinion. He would not go into the question as to what might be 
the course which would be taken by the United States—it was extremely 
difficult to predict what course they would take ; and he agreed with the 
right hon. gentleman in doubting whether there would be sufficient in- 
ducement held out to them to supply the English market under the scale 
of duties proposed by the government; at the same time, he found that 
apprehensions on this subject had been expressed in quarters which were 
entitled to respect. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart wondered when there would be peace and pros- 
perity for the colonies of that country. He had hoped that when the 
Emancipation Act was passed the colonies were to be treated as an inte- 
gral part of the empire, and that the people of the colonies were to be 
dealt with as citizens of the country. ; 


Mr. Hume agreed with the hon. member who spoke last, that the co- 
lonial interest had been sacrificed by the policy which the present govern- 
ment had adopted. They had borne with great patience the expense 
entailed upon them in consequence of the scarcity of labour, and he 
thought government were especially bound to take measures to supply 
them a greater amount of free labour (hear, hear). In whatever 
way he looked, he could not but see that the measure would be ruinous 
to the colonies. It was adopted under the pretence of morality and hu- 
manity, but the country would not give them credit for those principles, 
nor did they deserve credit for them. It was on these grounds that he 
would support the motion of the noble lord. 


Mr. T. Barine said that there were one or two objections which had 
been made to the proposal of government with regard to which he wished 
to say a few words. Some hon. members seemed to think that it would 
be a difficult matter to prevent the evil of slave sugar taking the place of 
sugar the produce of free labour, and, for his own part, he would confess 
that he would look with much anxiety to the precautions to be taken by 
government to prevent the fraudulent entry of slave-grown sugars. But, 
although there were some difficulties in this respect, he did not think that 
they were of an insurmountable character, or that they would not have 
bona fide transactions in sugar with those countries in which slavery was 
not permitted. In the first place, those countries were for the most part 
distant countri were Java, Manilla, and China. He did not 
think that any sugar would come in the course of trade from China, nor 
did he think that the sugars of Brazil could ever be taken to Java, 
Manilla, or China, to be re-exported to this country. If he understood 
the right honourable gentleman the President of the Board of Trade, no 
sugar could be exported from any port in which there was not a British 
consul, or some person in authority, to grant a certificate of origin 
for the sugar so exported ; and this, no doubt, would tend materially to 
prevent fraud. The right hon. gentleman had mentioned China as a 
country which exported sugar. He was not aware of the fact. He had 

. always understood China to be a great importer of sugar. The islands in 
* the neighbourhood of China did export, but he believed China itself im- 
* ported largely from Siam. China being, then, an importing country, he 
© wished to know if it would be allowed to export, so as Calcutta and 
. Madras might not be prevented importing sugar from China for their 








own use, on payment of a small duty. With regard to the United States, 
he believed that the protection given to their own sugar of Louisiana in 
the markets of that country would always—except perhaps in a period of 
great scarcity and high prices—prevent their sugars being brought to this 
country. The noble lord the member for the City of London seemed to 
think that it would be possible to obtain fraudulent certificates of origin, 
but he did not think that the present mode of managing the customs of 
the United States would admit of this. With respect to what had been 
said as to the vacuum which would be created in the European market by 
the withdrawal of so much free-labour sugar being filled with a like 
quantity of slave-labour sugar, he must say that he did not think that 
those who had made that assertion had altogether substantiated it. He 
admitted that it would be so apparently to a certain extent, but they 
ought to recollect that the stimulus which would thereby be given to pro- 
duction would apply equally to free labour as it would to slave-labour 
sugar (hear), and with this advantage in favour of free-labour sugar, that 
the producers of it would have the choice of markets (hear), while slave- 
labour sugar would be restricted to the markets which it before possessed 
(hear, hear). There were other reasons which induced him to think that 
the vacuum would be filled up by an increase in the production of the 
free-labour sugar of Java and Manilla. Holland might change the regu- 
lations which existed with regard to her colony, but at present these 
regulations would exist till 1849 ; and, according to them, four-fifths of 
the sugar must be carried to Holland, and one-fifth might be shipped to 
any other country. Holland might alter these regulations, but it was 
more probable that she should seek to increase the prosperity of her 
colony by seeking to increase the amount of its productions. China, the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, and Australia were in the habit of 
taking the sugars of Java and Manilla, and he thought it very likely that 
they would still continue to take them, and to increase the productions of 
those countries. If they were once to open the trade to all countries, 
they would be supplied by the nearest and cheapest markets, and would 
be driven to those of Cuba and Brazil. He agreed with the noble lord 
the member for London that they ought not to attempt to change the 
municipal regulations of other countries by any dictation or by any system 
of non-intercourse. There was, however, a very wide difference between 
opening our markets to slave-labour produce and the system he advocated. 
If we abandoned the present system and admitted slave-grown sugar here, 
we should be running counter to experience, and we should be showing to 
foreign countries that if they desired to be philanthropists they must not 
emancipate their slaves—they must only mitigate their hardships ; for, if 
they did emancipate, the only result would be, that the supply of sugar 
would fall off, and that they must have recourse to other markets in 
which slave-grown sugar was found to make up the deficiency. It was 
said, if we agreed to take Brazilian sugar we should increase our trade 
largely with the Brazils, and, at the same time, we should keep our pre- 
sent trade with the West India colonies. He disputed this assertion—he 
believed that the nature of the climate of the Brazils, and other causes, 
would prevent any very considerable demand for our manufactures ; also, 
the slave population would be unable to find money to buy our goods. 
The only result which he could see as likely to follow the admission of 
Brazil sugar was, that Brazil would draw large sums of money from this 
country for her produce, and would not be able to increase our exports to 
her more than about one-third of the value which she drew from us; and, 
in addition, that a great stimulus to the trade in slaves would be given. 
While he agreed in the principle of the measure of her Majesty’s minis- 
ters, still, in his humble opinion, it appeared neither to be well-timed, 
nor to have been framed with an exact regard to- existing interests. The 
measure ought to have been brought forward at a time when our finances 
were able to bear a considerable reduction in the duty. Indeed, he 
thought it would have been far better had the question been reserved for 
the time when the whole subject of the sugar duties would come under 
discussion. If means were not taken to afford our colonies a due supply 
of labour, then this measure would be precipitate in character. 
The house then divided, and the numbers were— 


For the amendment . ° . . ° 128 
Against the amendment. . . ° 197 
Majority against the amendment . 69 


The resolutions were then agreed to; and the report was ordered to be 
received on Monday. 

Mr. P. Mires and Mr. Ewarr postponed the amendments of which 
they had given notice until the question again came under the considera- 
tion of the house. 

In reply to a question from Lord Sanpon, 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuenr said, that his right honourable 
friend, the President of the Board of Trade, had stated the reasons which 
prevented the Government from making a distinction between muscovado 
and clayed sugar. The difference between Java and Manilla and other 
sugars was as. great as that between the different kinds of our colonial 
sugars. If sugars were introduced in a certain state of refinement, they 
would of course be subject to an increase of duty. 





Foreign kEntelligence. 


Unrrep Statres.—Joun L. Brown is not only not hanged—he 
has not even been flogged, according to the tenor of his transmuted sen- 
tence. At the solicitation of his neighbours of Fairfield district, the 
governor of South Carolina granted him a free pardon on the 29th of 
March. 

JupGe O’Nzaxz has published a long letter in reply to the proceedings 


at Glasgow. We regret that we have not room to hang up this worthy’s 
portrait of himself in our gallery. 
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